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Eugene N. Anderson 


IN DEFENSE OF INDUSTRIALISM 


In this essay an endeavor will be made to sketch the place of the individual 
in the culture of industrialism. The conclusions to be drawn cannot be 
other than tentative, for we live at the beginning of a new period in world 
history which we shall call that of industrialism, and our experience with 
it has been limited. Nonetheless, the subject bears such vital significance for 
our future that the temerity of the attempt may be justified. Since indus- 
trialism emphasizes speedy change, we must continuously check on the 
direction which it is taking. One of the most revealing indicators is that of 
the position of the individual; and on that problem a comparison of the 
role of the individual, actual and potential, in this culture with his role in 
pre-industrial societies may throw some light. In so brief an essay it is im- 
possible to attempt to explain the change in the position of the individual 
or to condition general statements by the discussion of exceptions. The in- 
terest is concentrated upon the broad lines of the historical process. 

The concept “personality” will be used to designate the product of some 
conscious capacity and effort to shape one’s life in freedom. The individual 
must have opportunities and facilities enabling him to choose from among 
many ways those which in his judgment seem best suited to encourage the 
cultivation of his natural talents. He must be able to exercise the right of 
continuous selection of experience whereby, depending upon organic 
capacity, he can develop his innate gifts or acquired faculties. 











In Defense of Industrialism 


The overwhelming masses of mankind have never enjoyed a personality 
of the type defined. They lived in conditions which deprived them of the 
freedom and of the opportunities essential to learn what they could do or 
become. The majority were peasants, whose experience was usually re- 
stricted to the village in which they were born, whose gait was normally 
set by the oxen they drove, if they were sufficiently fortunate to have oxen, 
and whose sole goal, stated most optimistically, was to be a possessor or 
occupant ofa little piece of land to till. As human organisms they grew in 
body and soul; but they were levelled off and rendered uniform by the 
common narrow limits of their experience. In major attributes, irrespec- 
tive of differences in wealth, in nationality, in geographic location, even of 
age, they were all alike. A chinese peasant and a French peasant, upon being 
brought together and blessed for a time with the gift of a common lan- 
guage, would have talked about their similar problems with immediate 
understanding. Devoid of the need and of the facilities to become literate, 
they remained essentially immobile; and they adjusted themselves to the 
rhythm of the seasons and to the whim of the lord. They reflected an 
animal’s acceptance of a nature largely beyond their control and served as 
subordinates to a master frequently possessed of the real power of life and 
death. Until change came from the outside the peasants had little or no 
chance to develop personality in freedom, with a choice of opportunities 
to give conscious shape to their lives. Each possessed some distinguishing 
qualities, just as a dog or ox ora field did; but he, or she, could rarely over- 
come the limitations which were fixed by a localized culture. 

For the other two classes in pre-industrial society, the burghers in the 
towns and the nobility, the handicap of immobility was much less pro- 
nounced. Nonetheless, they suffered from the class uniformity of a stand- 
ardized and generally static environment. They frequently stressed values 
which revealed their power in the milieu, but which were devoid of crea- 
tive significance. The portrait of Louis XIV dressed in armor, a long, curly 
wig and garments of weight and richness, and psychologically inflated by 
an artist who knew how to please, expresses a degree of class differentiation 
and of personal exaltation which could only exist in a society of sharply 
restricted mobility. A king, a nobleman, or even a few upper-class burgh- 
ers, each to an accepted degree, could expose such notions of personal 
grandeur to a society in which relatively few shared the opportunity to 
check on the validity of their claims. Even in their cases the quality of their 
personality was short on many counts. Like the peasant, but in different 
ways, they could rarely surmount the handicaps of their culture. They 
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exercised too much power over the lives of others; they possessed certain 
kinds of potential ability and understanding for which they found no out- 
let. They lived usefully within the limits of their culture; but judged from 
the standpoint of historical evolution they shared the shortcomings of too 
few challenges to intellectual and spiritual growth. Energy which under 
industrialism would be put to creative purposes was expended on such 
excesses of display as the court of Versailles and dynastic wars. 

The society of industrialism develops and utilizes personality in more 
people and to a greater degree than any other culture known in history. 
For the first time man has created the conditions conducive to the flower- 
ing and the universalizing of that humanism of which philosophers have 
dreamed. For the first time personality may be achieved by everyone. No 
longer restricted to a small élite, it has become a democratic objective and a 
democratic necessity. Every individual must cultivate his or her abilities in 
freedom, or we shall again succumb to the traditional turn of history and 
our civilization will give way to another age of darkness. 

In discussing the relation between personality and industrialism we must 
assume that man is diverse in his physiological and nervous constitution 
and that he can adjust to a wide variety of conditions. We must postulate 
that in view of this diversity the human race will be most completely itself 
and will prosper emotionally, intellectually, and physically under condi- 
tions which encourage the utilization of the enormous range of difference. 
The utilization must encompass both sexes at all ages and it must be con- 
tinuous; the kinds of opportunities must vary to suit physiological and 
psychological changes. If one assumes that humans are created in order, 
among other things, to realize their own potentialities, then that culture 
suits them best and is most economical and efficient from an ethical or a 
cosmological point of view which offers the widest range of opportunities 
for unfolding and utilizing these potentialities. In the light of history there 
is only one claimant for the title, the society of industrialism. 

The qualities of personality which industrialism evokes and stimulates 
may be briefly summarized. They are in the main common to everyone, 
for the demand in this culture is universal; but the extent to which they 
develop will vary according to the capacity of the individual. The essential 
traits are as follows: The individual must be intelligent and imaginative; 
he must be cooperative and responsible; he must have initiative and must 
be willing to assume risks; he must be reasonable, understanding, and con- 
siderate of others; he must be able to draw a plan and to execute it; he must 
be self-reliant, and at the same time he must appreciate his dependence 
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upon others; he must believe in himself and in others and have the courage 
to play his part in a dynamic society; and he must cultivate his natural 
aesthetic sense. He must, in short, possess those attributes which are essen- 
tial for the success of the society in which he lives. 

The assertion that man tends to adopt as personal characteristics the 
basic qualities of the society in which he lives is true of all cultures. Since 
the culture of one age will vary from that of another, the type of basic per- 
sonality will likewise change. One should not expect, therefore, to find in 
an age of industrialism the essential characteristics of society and of per- 
sonality which one has associated with other cultures. The changes are so 
profound that the correlation between culture and personality in our so- 
ciety requires analysis. Let us consider the main basic qualities from this 
point of view. 

Education and learning may be called vicarious experience, the trial 
run before responsibility for action is assumed. In a society of ox power 
they may have seemed largely decorative or subjectively satisfying; in a 
culture of industrialism they are vital. The machine must be placed along- 
side the book as a depository of experience and knowledge; the user must 
know something beforehand about the machine or he will wreck it and 
possibly injure himself. With millions of people constantly utilizing and 
dependent upon this new kind of book the workers must share the qualities 
of intelligence and imagination along with everyone else. Some personali- 
ties will possess these qualities in greater degree than others and will be- 
come the leaders; but the machine process requires the democratic spread 
of them among all. 

Cooperation and a sense of individual responsibility are to a certain ex- 
tent inculcated by the organization of the family and are present in a peas- 
ant community. The need for them in rural life has previously been limited 
by the fact that all agricultural workers, whether owners or day laborers, 
have performed about the same tasks. A wide-scale division of function 
must prevail before the participants learn that for the sake of the safety and 
advantage of each they must all cooperate. Since each assumes a different 
duty in the common enterprise of turning out an automobile or of operat- 
ing a free parliament or city government, each participant must appreciate 
the need to contribute his share with efficient conscientiousness. Lives will 
depend upon his acting responsibly; since he in turn uses machines, to 
cite the material example, his own life will depend upon the presence ofa 
similar feeling in colleagues known and unknown to him at all stages of the 
process. By the nature of its material and institutional interdependence in- 
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dustrialism has begun to inculcate in us a standard of ethics which, except 
in the primary institutions, no previous society would have found neces- 
sary and have been able to enforce. The difference in the attitude of people 
toward taxation confirms this argument. In countries which remain largely 
or even in considerable part pre-industrial, the people attempt to avoid the 
due payment of taxes; they are not disciplined by the processes of an indus- 
trial society. In those where industrialism has trained the public in ways of 
self-discipline, the payment of taxes, even the direct income tax, becomes 
an accepted obligation of a citizen. 

Since individual initiative implies the assumption of calculated risk, the 
two qualities of the industrial personality may be regarded as facets of a 
whole. In a sense the people of the Old Regime ran more risks than we do; 
but since they exercised far less control over the forces of nature, they did 
so not from choice but from compulsion. Personal initiative of significance 
to considerable numbers of people was almost entirely confined to the rela- 
tively few individuals in positions of power. The opportunities for the 
masses to try something new were limited by the dire shortage of facili- 
ties. In our industrial culture we have become so accustomed to individual 
initiative and risk that unless we consider them in historical perspective we 
lose sight of the mass expansion of initiative during the past hundred years. 
The creation of parliamentary government based on competitive political 
parties has opened the field of public life to great and small and has given 
them the possibility of attaining the highest and most powerful offices in 
the state. Science and technology have supplied individuals with the poten- 
tial means to destroy or save millions of lives and to destroy or create mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property. Industry provides channels from bottom 
ranks to top, a system which with aid from education permits an individual 
to reach that level of influence appropriate to his ability. A trip to a na- 
tional park has become so easy that we forget how much enterprise and 
how. great a risk are involved. When contrasted with the acquisition of a 
pan, a dress, or a piece of furniture in the Old Regime, our annual rate of 
purchase of consumers’ goods expresses in physical terms the profound 
change that has occurred in our reaction to the tenor of life. We are con- 
stantly creating new desires, trying new things, catering to new wants; we 
are constantly forced to take initiative, and we do so at our own and in- 
directly at society’s risk. The peasant and pre-industrial worker accepted 
hazards, limited in variety, because they had no alternative; the élite as- 
sumed them in many cases as an act of will. We have so greatly augmented 
the number of actions of initiative and uncertainty that at present in the 
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course of a year the ordinary worker shows more initiative and runs more 
risk in a greater number of aspects of life than most nobles or other mem- 
bers of the élite did in the Old Regime. 

Reasonableness, understanding, and consideration of others have char- 
acterized some individuals in every age of history. They are ethical ideals 
which apply to all times and to all places; even when, as in war, they 
appear to be temporarily violated, the persons who preserve them have 
usually acted as leaders and have proved to be most effective at the tem- 
porary art of destruction. Our question is whether the culture of indus- 
trialism places an unprecedented premium upon the possession of these 
qualities and has transformed them from standards ofa small élite to values 
for the entire mass of the population. The evidence justifies an affirmative 
answer. We live in such close proximity to each other that we are induced 
to cultivate the habit of reasonableness; otherwise our civilization will fly 
to pieces. Where millions of persons dwell in urban communities and 
thousands work together in factories or offices, the objective faculty of 
reason must be used as a means of establishing rapport with colleagues in 
the pursuit of a common goal; the display of emotionality must be curbed 
as a force too subjective in nature for others to be able quickly or even at 
all to understand its meaning and to act in accordance with its intent. Nor 
can solitude and silence offer an escape to the extent they did in the Old 
Regime. Since nothing human is devoid of some degree of emotionality, 
persons in our culture must endeavor to understand their immediate col- 
leagues and possibly through them the many individuals with whom they 
come into contact or with whom they transact business. Let anyone, even 
a present-day farmer, think of the number of people to whom he has to 
respond during any twenty-four hours, either actually or vicariously by 
way of the newspapers and other media of information, and compare the 
number and intensity of these contacts with those of almost any individual, 
peasant, burgher, or noble, of the Old Regime. The extent to which and 
the ways in which our institutions inculcate in us some understanding of 
others and some consideration of others become evident. The popularity 
of books on etiquette, on the ways to win friends, on the methods of sales- 
manship, and on the art of managing people signifies a mass effort to con- 
duct interpersonal and intergroup relations on a basis of greatest effective- 
ness. The society of large numbers has created institutions and instilled 
ways for enabling these masses of people to live together. Reasonableness 
and the understanding and consideration of others are cultivated as ethical 


guides to that end. 
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Planning was restricted in the case of every social group in the Old 
Regime. For the peasantry the plans were set by nature, tradition, or the 
local lord. Those for the burghers conformed less to the demands of these 
three powers, but they were limited by the facilities of transportation and 
communication and the resulting shortage of incentives. The nobles could 
aim toward a career as official or officer or even as landlord, but they suf- 
fered from the same material deficiencies as the burghers and from the 
inhibitions of class. The absence of a unified exchequer and a clearly de- 
fined public budget in the central government reflected the general in- 
attention to the probable course of future events. The habit of relating 
intimately past, present, and future has first gained general acceptance in 
our industrial society. Arguments arise over the question of who shall for- 
mulate and execute the plans; but from the young housewife who budgets 
the month’s salary to the family which expects to visit Yellowstone Park, 
not to speak of the political candidate who wants to be elected, we all esti- 
mate our present material and spiritual resources and anticipate the use of 
future ones. The individuals in a society like ours, built on interdependence 
of its parts and ordering the interchange of its goods and services by means 
of a common medium of exchange, have every inducement to learn to 
plan. The old peasantry had to be sure that the food supply lasted until the 
next crop; but how simple were the calculations required for that purpose 
in comparison with those of a modern family facing a market of abun- 
dance, a modern teacher struggling over the choice of the most valuable 
subjects for training young people, or a modern worker weighing the 
arguments for and against settling down in a particular industrial com- 
munity. Since these people, who scarcely wield the influence in society of 
big institutions like the government, the corporations and the trade unions, 
share in the same practice of planning as the latter, one can be sure that to a 
greater or lesser degree our culture inculcates this quality of rational an- 
ticipation and practical implementation in each of us. Or perhaps we 
should regard the process as a mutual one: the industrial culture and the 
individual become habitual planners pari passu. 

The need for self-reliance has increased with the expansion of inter- 
dependence, not as a defensive measure bordering on defiance of others, 
but as a characteristic essential to the functioning of a complicated society. 
Ina culture adjusted to the rate of movement of an ox or a horse, and meas- 
uring time not by the minute or hour but by the season, decisions could be 
left to the few élite and actions would be restricted largely to repetition of 
the original. The overwhelming mass of human beings followed orders or 
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walked in the grooves of custom. Apart from the attention to elemental 
needs like personal safety, most people were unable and were unfitted to 
be original in thought or behavior; and when industrialism transformed 
the tempo and structure of society, it created the demand for a kind ot 
individual with characteristics the opposite of those of our mass ancestors. 
When the tempo is accelerated to that of a machine, human beings must 
think and act in a comparable way. They are in positions of control over 
instruments of power, mechanical and social, and they must have the abil- 
ity to assume the initiative in case of any interruption of the process. Ex- 
cept on crucial matters of policy they cannot wait for orders from above; 
they must decide issues and act on their own responsibility at once. The 
lives of too many other persons depend upon the orderly continuation and 
improvement of the process for one individual to avoid the unspecified as 
well as the specified obligations of his job. Industrialism functions with 
unprecedented speed and efficiency because it evokes and stimulates the 
exercise of initiative and self-reliance in the millions of individuals of 
which it is composed. It succeeds in doing so not merely because it excites 
the motives of selfishness, but because it arouses an appreciation of social 
interdependence. With the machine process, the parliament, the large civic 
organizations that characterize our society, the ethical standard, in which 
private initiative and self-confidence on the one hand and responsibility for 
the welfare of society on the other supplement each other and form an 
integrated whole, has become widespread. This standard is fixed in each of 
us, again to a greater or lesser degree; but none deny that in the course of 
his work the driver of a truck or an urban scavenger will have to con- 
tend with more unexpected situations and will have to take more care 
for the fate of other people than any pre-industrial peasant, worker, and 
most burghers and even nobles. 

The extension of responsibility to all individuals has entailed the growth 
of faith in oneself and in others which has given to the members of a demo- 
cratic society their buoyancy and optimism. Our dynamic culture has re- 
leased the energy of millions of free individuals. It has enticed them on 
with the belief that by their own effort and with the aid of others, help to 
which they are entitled and of which they feel sure, they can emulate the 
dynamics of industrial process, in the economy, in politics and govern- 
ment, in education, in social activity, and advance as far as their ability, 
aided by a certain amount of good fortune, will reach. Except possibly in 
frontier conditions with their emancipating effects, the mass of pre-indus- 
trial individuals never knew such optimism; the members of the pre- 
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industrial élite felt it only in the limited number of fields at their disposal; 
they lack the means for participating in the surge of a whole society of 
dynamic individuals. The contrast may be seen by comparing the lack of 
interest shown by pre-industrial man in extending his culture to other 
peoples with the faith which the free personalities of an industrial society 
show in the essential value of theirs for all peoples. 

In a culture like that of industrialism, which has been so largely man- 
made, aesthetic appreciation or creativeness, innate in each one of us, should 
flourish. Even apart from the manifest significance of city and regional 
planning and the enormous expansion of the professions of architect and 
interior decorator, we witness a growing interest in aesthetic expression 
that includes the training of children, the support of concerts and exhibits, 
the collecting by private individuals of works of art and music. We en- 
courage the development of persons aesthetically creative to such an extent 
that one may doubt whether any previous society even in proportion to 
the size of the population has cultivated the enjoyment of things aesthetic 
on a similar scale. Our industrial society has its Cosimos de’ Medici. They 
may not read Latin authors, but many of them read and speak the equiva- 
lent in one or more modern languages, and they collect works of art and 
support creative individuals to as great extent as Maecenases have in the 
past. When in the late afternoon a banker of a small city breaks away from 
his colleagues at their annual meeting in New York and visits the art gal- 
leries on 57th Street, one may be justified in believing that the funda- 
mental employment of the creative sense in banking and industry is 
arousing an interest in and a respect for creativeness in aesthetic lines. The 
banker may belong in the tradition of the upper-class collectors; but if a 
president of the United States plays or paints, we know that the society 
will produce many amateurs who carve wood, work in metal, cut and 
polish stones, or express themselves in some other way. Whether the 
peasants and the middle class of the Old Regime achieved more or less 
than we do cannot be accurately gauged; one can say that in a culture like 
ours which is so largely the product of man we should expect the mores to 
include the encouragement of aesthetic self-expression. 

The relation of the individual to nature may be used as evidence. Has 
the machine destroyed our intimacy with nature? The contrary appears to 
be true. In our society people have the opportunity and the leisure to enjoy 
living in nature without the compulsion of physical drudgery. A gifted 
peasant could rarely have felt a warm response to nature; he was too tired, 
too handicapped in the exercise of his imagination. Within a few minutes 
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or hours the relaxed descendant of the peasant can be in open fields or 
woods; he can be stimulated by the sight of our national parks. He can 
contrast the new beauty of the machine with that of outdoor nature, the 
man-selected sharp lines, neat proportions and cool surfaces of the one 
with the wild array of animate and inanimate objects of the other. 

The distinction often made that the outdoors inspires man with the sense 
of organic growth whereas the machine is dead has become too simple to 
be adequate. Organic nature and inorganic nature have in our culture taken 
on close kinship. A flower remains a flower, but it also has gained the 
status of an object of scientific research. We can transform it into another 
shape, size and color. We can achieve similar or possibly even more 
changes in a mineral, for it is subject to human control to a greater extent 
than the flower. We can make it into objects of differing beauty. We have 
a close personal relation to a piece of asbestos, to silica, to iron pyrites 
which one brought up in a pre-industrial society could not possibly have 
felt. To him a stone offered material for sculpture and building; to us it 
has become vastly diverse in quality, and it serves so many kinds of ends 
that we consider it one of our most flexible and adaptable earth com- 
patriots. Sculptors have always appreciated the individuality of each type 
of stone; in this respect even when we make aesthetic mistakes we are all 
more or less sculptors. The concept of nature has expanded so widely in 
our industrial society that a Shelley would be as excited over the wealth of 
inspiration as an Auden, and the individual personality benefits from this 
enormous increase of aesthetic stimuli. 

We may summarize at this point by concluding that the opportunities 
for and the incentives to a varied experience are far greater for the individ- 
uals in our modern industrial society than they have ever been in any other 
culture. The entire area of politics and government is open to the common 
man; the economic life challenges him to strive as high as he will; the divi- 
sion of function affords an opportunity for the utilization of the most 
varied abilities. 

Even the military, that stronghold of rigidity, has had to adjust itself to 
the requirements of industrialism. As a cross-section of society, it has been 
taking over the standards of its society, as far as its purpose will allow, 
among them the use of the particular capacities of the individual. It has 
done so for the sake of efficiency in war, the most dangerous competitive 
enterprise in the world. The common foot-soldier has become an expert in 
his line; he must be trained in ways of initiative and leadership within and 
beyond his normal role. At any moment in combat he may be expected to 
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assume the responsibilities of leader; he may be forced by circumstances to 
use his wits in fending for himself without the aid of the drill book; he may 
need to recognize the value which some information accidentally acquired 
may possess for others. He is far from the type of soldier of the armies of 
absolutism. He is no longer a near or actual criminal, coerced into military 
service and guarded and treated like a convict; he responds as a self-respect- 
ing citizen who performs his duty to an ideal become reality. As a soldier, 
whether private or officer, he must be a personality. 

Every culture manifests both constructive and destructive aspects, the 
presence of the one seeming to entail that of the other. Difficulties arise 
which may amount to neuroses on a mass scale. These may eventually act 
as stimuli to new forms of creativeness, but at the time they may loom 
sufficiently large to require special attention. Adverse critics maintain that 
industrialism sets an inhumanly fast pace, that in consequence it wears out 
a human being too quickly, that it transforms him into a superficial person 
leading a trivial, artificial, materialistic life. These complaints, usually made 
by novelists, are undoubtedly justified in many cases; but are they valid for 
the nature of the culture as a whole? Has industrialism weakened so many 
personalities and produced so many neurotics that society as well as per- 
sonality will go to pieces? 

When considered over the stretch of time the evidence appears to coun- 
ter the accusations. Anthropology shows that individuals have adjusted to 
many kinds of institutions and social conditions. It justifies the conclusion 
that instead of becoming the slaves of the machine they will succeed in 
controlling the machine for their own needs. The effectiveness of trade 
unions in reducing the speed of the machine to a pace suitable to its human 
tenders illustrates a main characteristic of the machine process: the individ- 
uals can set the latter at any speed they wish—in emergencies at a fast pace, 
in normal times at that pace which suits them best. It may be true that in 
proportion to the size of the population this swiftly changing culture ren- 
ders more people insecure and subject to neuroses than any of its predeces- 
sors. We lack data to maintain or to deny the accusation. It can certainly be 
claimed that this culture takes more care to assist individuals in finding a 
proper place in it than any previous one has done. In addition to its achieve- 
ments in the medical fields, it must be credited with the first systematic at- 
tempt to study personality for practical purposes. It has developed the 
science which deserves the honor of being called democratic, namely psy- 
chology, a field of knowledge which, in all its many ramifications, em- 
phasizes work with the individual. It practices one Christian teaching, to 
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be one’s brother’s keeper. While it treats the marginal or abnormal person, 
it likewise attempts to find norms for what the individual should be and for 
ways of improving him. If one asserts that man has never felt such need for 
psychology as at present and that our concern with that subject betrays the 
fact of our own disintegration, we may counter by inquiring about the 
behavior of the flagellants, the inquisitors, the types of persons portrayed 
in the novels of Dostoevsky and Gogol. We may claim to be unique in 
history in our systematic efforts to help people like these to recover, to 
prevent a repetition of such conditions and to offer the victims of mental as 
well as physical disorders the prospect of a good life. We practice psychol- 
ogy and institutionalize it in many ways. The priest and the pastor have 
acquired allies in the psychiatrist, the personnel officer, the social service 
worker and the members of numerous other professions utilizing psychol- 
ogy in the work-a-day processes of life. 

The objectives of the aids to personality have come within the range of 
realization because of the multiple opportunities which industrialism pro- 
vides for finding suitable tasks for each individual, because of the wealth 
which makes possible the support of the assistance, and above all because 
of the importance gained by the individual in this culture. Ifa person does 
not fit into one occupation he can move to another; in the Old Regime he 
would have exhausted his life in frustration. If one job gives out, the indi- 
vidual may be retrained quickly for another. If ambition stirs him, he can 
receive public education to equip him for the position of his choice. The 
easy transfer from one occupation to another has become a mark, not of 
incompetence as in pre-industrial societies, but of alertness to opportuni- 
ties. Our culture is so integrated that an individual can move about and 
always remain within the institutional framework of a functioning whole. 

Since anything that changes or grows is subject to trial and error, our 
industrial society cannot advance into the future and create new conditions 
without at the same time bringing about some situations with adverse 
effects. Undoubtedly we run the risk of becoming relativists, of being de- 
void of fundamental moral and aesthetic beliefs, of lacking a sense of be- 
longing; but the evidence against the acceptance of any overall pessimistic 
judgment to that effect seems to be decisive. The goals are institutionalized 
in the economy, the society and the government; and those individuals 
who are not fully conscious of the objectives (and few take the time to 
define them clearly) are aware of their membership in large, well-or- 
ganized units of society with well-defined aims as to present and future. 
Uncertainty arises over the short-range plans for achieving the ends. The 
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nature of the dynamic process of industrialism is such that the awareness of 
the general purpose will be accompanied by the uncertainty and risk neces- 
sary for creativeness and growth. Nonetheless man is adjusting to this kind 
of culture, to its demands for both creativity and conformity; and the 
development of qualities of a total personality, within the degree organi- 
cally possible for each individual, is rapidly providing us with the kind of 
basic personality structure essential for making industrialism succeed. 
Novelists and many other creative individuals, not merely in France but in 
Great Britain, the United States and elsewhere, are frequently if not usually 
confused in their views by the fact that they live in a period of transition in 
which the psychological imprint of agrarianism or of early industrialism 
with all its ugliness and brutality persists strongly in persons of special sen- 
sitivity. Lacking experience in constructive social science and misled by an 
unjustified assumption of a direct causal relation between industrialism and 
war, the creative aesthetes either tend to judge, often unconsciously, the 
contemporary conditions of the individual and society by agrarian stand- 
ards—the fertile field, the green trees, the slowly moving seasons, peace 
and fruitfulness; or, while acknowledging that Jefferson’s world of the 
small farmer cannot be restored, they condemn the present and select for 
treatment in their works the repulsive aspects. Together with many social 
scientists they fix their attention too narrowly upon the present and neglect 
the perspective which a study of history provides. They misinterpret this 
culture by being unable or unwilling to comprehend the trends into the 
future which it is broadly setting. Their bias discloses the difficulty of un- 
derstanding a society in transition. They have not attained the type of per- 
sonality which expresses the new culture. In this respect they lag behind 
those individuals, especially the business leaders, the technicians, the profes- 
sional people and the workers, who are actively engaged in creating indus- 
trialism. 

If we were drawing conclusions about the sociology of creativeness we 
might venture the assertion that active participation arouses more appre- 
ciation, even though unformulated, of the general significance of a process 
than aesthetic contemplation does. To a certain extent the statement is 
true; but anyone acquainted with contemporary art perceives that some of 
these creators have expressed in symbolic forms the beauty of industrialism 
and the ability of this new culture to serve man. Whether these artists like 
the association or not, they are to be placed, at least for these particular 
works, in the same category with the enthusiastic business leader prophe- 
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sying before the local chamber of commerce the glories of the industrial 
future. 

Since we live at the beginning of the creation of an industrial society, 
we are handicapped in delineating the full expression of the present poten- 
tialities. Nonetheless it seems evident that within a few generations we 
should be living in an economy of abundance and that the type of per- 
sonality suited to it should by that time be further developed. Since the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, the Scandinavian and some of the 
other small countries of Western Europe have advanced farthest in this 
direction, we have to take our signs from their experience. What will be 
the relations between personality and society in a world of abundance? 

As material goods become more numerous, the basic wants for a high 
standard of living will be satisfied for everyone. We know from experi- 
ence that these conditions entail a great increase in personal services. The 
professions become more numerous as to division of function and as to 
personnel. The individual will be able to afford this personal attention, and 
the training of experts will keep pace with the expansion of the market. 
Education will continue to flourish as the indispensable means of helping 
individuals to prepare for roles in a highly intellectualized and mobile so- 
ciety; and research, scholarship, and learning will provide the vital knowl- 
edge for the speedy rate of development. All individuals will continue to 
share in this educational process, some more than others as befits their na- 
ture, but all with a basic minimum far above any that history has as yet 
known. 

Since man grows, compares and competes, we can anticipate that upon 
satisfying his need for material things like cars and refrigerators, each will 
endeavor to differentiate himself from others by some more subtle means. 
Abundance should enable him to do so by cultivating his aesthetic taste. 
He should be distinguished from all the other owners of universal equip- 
ment by the kind of art he possesses, the kind of books he reads, the kind 
of music to which he listens, possibly or even probably the kind of aes- 
thetic creativeness in which he himself participates. These objects or activi- 
ties should be within the financial reach of everyone, and we should ex- 
perience an age in which good living and sensitive refinement of taste may 
characterize not merely the élite, as in the past, but everyone. Personality 
will have been achieved, always of course on a differentiated scale, by each 
individual, and we may be able to realize the ideal of a democracy. 

The differentiation among individuals not merely by material accom- 
plishment and the exercise of social prestige but above all by the refine- 
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ment of taste and the level of intellectual and spiritual attainment will not 
cause the disintegration of society. The qualities of personality which we 
recognize at present as essential for the success of industrial culture will per- 
sist. Interdependence will become greater as the culture of abundance 
brings with it increased complexity of organization. The competitive 
spirit will keep the individuals striving at the frontier of further achieve- 
ment, and freedom must enable the individuals to work effectively in the 
dynamic process. Rationality and self-control will maintain the possibility 
of mutual understanding and mutual respect. A degree of asceticism and 
want will remain essential as stimuli to criticism and to creativeness in the 
arts as well as in the material fields; but the asceticism may pertain to the 
desire for the possession not of present basic material goods but of im- 
proved ones, of novel ones, those of greater and greater refinement. In the 
arts it may concern the wish for those products that show unusual under- 
standing of man, society and the world. Although mystery will persist and 
will excite the imagination and stimulate the ambition of individuals for 
action and reform, in a culture essentially man-made it should no longer 
overwhelm the personality and cause bloody sacrifices to inhuman deities 
and wild rites of self-destruction. We can expect a certain amount of evil 
to persist; but wherever traits inimical to personality and society, like greed 
or cruelty, appear, instead of following the traditional practice of ignoring 
them or attempting to suppress them by physical force we shall possess the 
institutionalized means for speedily correcting them. Rejecting any impli- 
cations that we are stupid, wicked animals, we shall remain steadfast in our 
optimism about man’s ability to control and refine nature, including his 
own. We shall be aiming at the goal of enabling every individual to de- 
velop for himself the finest ideal of personality that a rich tradition and a 
dynamic present can offer. 

Our major reason for believing that the democratic ideal of personality 
can be achieved arises from the similarity between the major characteristics 
of industrialism and the nature of the human being. Never before has a 
total culture reflected so many of the attributes of man. Our machine 
economy, our free parliamentary government and our mobile social or- 
ganization all express the natural fact of man’s biological growth and intel- 
lectual and spiritual development. They permit him more opportunities to 
live in action and to enjoy recreation as nature intended than any simple 
agrarian economy, any authoritarian government, or any rigid caste or 
class society ever allowed. Our multiplicity of occupations and ease of 
transportation and communication, our popular facilities for education 
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and easy access to them, have for the first time in history provided the 
means for the enormous diversity of nervous systems, of intellectual and 
spiritual faculties in mankind to receive a stimulus and find an outlet for 
the particular makeup of each individual. Rich and poor, so-called upper- 
class and lower-class, all benefit from the development of institutions 
proper to the nature of the mind and soul of the individual. If the mind is 
called the distinguishing organ of man, there has never been a culture in 
which it was as carefully cultivated, as widely used, and as essential for the 
entire way of life, as at present. If the soul is considered the unique gift of 
man, we excel over all previous cultures in the extent to which we must 
and do encourage the use of our ethical and aesthetic faculties. No age in 
the past can compare with ours in the number and size of urban communi- 
ties, where man must create his own beauty and instill his own standards of 
ethics. In this environment he cannot depend upon natural beauty or nat- 
ural goodness, for in a large urban center the one scarcely exists and the 
other must be so organized as to be advantageous to all. The arrangement 
of streets and buildings cries for aesthetic guidance; the dependence of each 
person upon the safe and continuous flow of gas, electricity and water 
requires the presence of a feeling of personal responsibility which no ex- 
ternal police power can supply. Aesthetics and ethics face a social demand 
the dimensions of which lack a precedent. The quality will vary according 
to the ability of the creator and the degree of appreciation of the group; 
but in this man-made environment some aesthetics and some ethics will be 
applied. Since man has shown an inclination toward competition as well as 
toward criticism, and response to need and opportunity, there is reason to 
assume that he will make the good life possible even in the towns and 
cities. To think otherwise would be to deny belief in the essential goodness 
of man, a belief upon which our culture is founded. 

The fact that man is characterized by growth, to which should be added 
mobility, clearly calls for the practice of experimentation, of planning and 
of trial and error. Lack of opportunity has hitherto prevented the exercise 
of these practices by the overwhelming mass of mankind to any other than 
a minor degree, and by even the rest of mankind to any great extent. Our 
industrial culture is again the first to require the inclusive cultivation of 
these faculties. Whether one is concerned with industry, science, housing, 
family or group living, and so on, one must in our age show initiative, 
attack novel situations, assume some risk, and cultivate an interest in devel- 
opment which allows expression to natural qualities of the human or- 
ganism. The amount will vary from person to person, but to some extent 
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each must participate in the work of entrepreneur, and the opportunities 
exist in every field and are almost limitless. 

Our industrial culture requires the presence of personalities or it may 
end in self-destruction. In a localistic society of oxen and peasants, of horses 
and lords, and of a few townsmen, the course of nature could be allowed to 
run without much guidance. Personalities of distinction were necessary in 
small numbers; many tended to cultivate their talents in private; most of 
mankind had about the same characteristics as the animals and plants. In 
our society individuals must assume responsibility for the functioning of 
the parts and of the whole, adequately for the present, imaginatively and 
creatively for the future. The big industrialist, the mechanic, the night 
watchman, the general, the private, the pastor, the teacher, each will con- 
front novel situations in which he must decide issues of significance which 
we associate with an industrial society. The demand for personalities in our 
culture is universal, and institutions and ways are developing to inculcate 
the necessary attributes—intelligence, imagination, creativeness, rational- 
ity, experimentalism, entrepreneurism, reliability, a sense of social inter- 
dependence and responsibility, and an appreciation of fineness in people, 
things and situations. These may be regarded as the qualities of the modern 
many-sided man, the total personality, the kind of individual best suited 
to the dynamic democratic culture of which we are the bearers. 
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Alfred Métraux 


DRAMATIC ELEMENTS IN 


RITUAL POSSESSION 


The phenomenon of “possession” continues to elude satisfactory explana- 
tion because of the ambiguity of its nature. It belongs to one of those mar- 
ginal zones where beliefs and rites are allied in the closest possible way to 
still obscure psychological mechanisms. We know that the phenomenon 
dates from antiquity, and that in numerous so-called primitive societies it 
is one of the means by which the faithful communicate with the super- 
natural. Our object is to offer a contribution to the clarification of this 
ambiguity by an analysis of the forms and functions of the trance in 
voodoo. This term, originating in Dahomey (in Fon, a voodoo is a god or 
spirit), denotes the ensemble of religious beliefs and practices observed on 
the fringes of catholicism by the common people of Haiti. It is a syncretic 
religion in which elements from West Africa predominate, although other 
African cults have left their mark; however, this religious amalgam was 
impregnated from the beginning with Catholic beliefs and rites. The prac- 
tice of voodoo is not limited to Haiti. Under such names as macumba, 
candomblé, santeria, it is found in Brazil and in Cuba, where the Negroes, 
closer to the period of slavery, have conserved African traditions more 


Translated by James H. Labadie. 
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completely than in Haiti. Observations made in Brazil can help to explain 
certain aspects of possession which, in Haiti, took an aberrant form. 

The links which unite voodoo to the religions of Dahomey and Nigeria 
are demonstrated both historically and by their use of a common sacred 
vocabulary; its close analogies with the Sudanese bori and with the cult of 
the zars in Ethiopia and modern Egypt are more difficult to explain. We 
apparently confront, in voodoo, a very ancient religious tradition, per- 
haps dating from the proto-Mediterranean era. Some authors, Frobenius 
and Jeanmaire among them, are tempted to trace the distant origins of 
these cults to the Mediterranean world. However that may be, these old 
religions which yielded to Christianity or Mohammedanism in Africa 
gained new footholds in America. As black or mulatto settlers, leaving the 
Brazilian coast, established themselves along the tributaries of the Amazon, 
they introduced the worship of the old African divinities. Thus the black 
sanctuaries of Belem or of Manaos are today adorned by Cretan and 
Anatolian labrys. The attraction of voodoo and related cults for the Euro- 
pean imagination can be largely attributed to the feeling of familiarity they 
engender. Their whole world of gods and spirits, readily accessible through 
the mechanism of possession, awakens old memories in us. Industrialized 
as we have become and reduced to a proletariat, the divinities of the out- 
skirts of Port-au-Prince and Bahia nevertheless belong to our universe. 

Since voodoo is still a little known religion, it is necessary to define 
briefly several terms which will be used throughout this article. The divini- 
ties of voodoo, whatever their rank, are called Joa (mysteries, or saints). 
The priests of this cult are called houngan; the priestesses, mambo; servants 
of both sexes, hounsi. The name of houmfo is given to the sanctuaries. The 
peristyle is a sort of open shed in which ceremonies and dances take place. 
The midpost raised in the center of the peristyle is of sacred character and 
the object of a cult. 

Members of the voodoo sect have the simplest possible explanation for 
the mystic trance: a spirit or loa lodges in the head of an individual after 
chasing out the “good big angel,” one of the two souls dwelling within 
each person. The sudden departure of the soul causes the trembling and 
jerking which mark the beginning of the period of trance. Once the 
“good angel” has left, the possessed experiences the sensation of being in a 
total vacuum, as if he had lost consciousness. He then becomes not only the 
receptacle but also the instrument of the god. It is no longer his own per- 
sonality but that of the god which expresses itself in his behavior and his 
words. Facial expressions, gestures, and even the tone of his voice reflect 
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the character and the temperament of the divinity descended upon him. 
The relation between the god and the man of whom he has taken posses- 
sion is comparable to that of a horseman to his mount. Thus it is said that 
the god “‘mounts” or “saddles” his choual (cheval). Possession being closely 
associated with the dance, the image of a “spirit which dances in the head 
of its horse” is used. The invader is a supernatural being who takes posses- 
sion of the body; hence the current expression: “the Joa seizes his horse.” 

In its initial phase the trance manifests itself by symptoms of clearly 
psychopathological character, reproducing the clinical progress of an at- 
tack of hysteria. Those possessed give first of all the impression of having 
lost control of their motor system. Shaken by spasmodic convulsions, they 
leap as if thrown by a spring, whirl in frenzy, stand rigid with the body 
leaning forward; they stagger, tremble, regain self-control only to lose 
equilibrium again, and fall finally in a state of semi-consciousness. Some- 
times these attacks occur suddenly, sometimes they are announced by such 
preliminary signs as a distraught or anguished expression, slight trembling, 
panting, drops of perspiration on the forehead. The face takes on a shriveled 
or pained look. In certain cases, the trance is preceded by a feeling of drow- 
siness. Unable to keep his eyes open, the subject feels invaded by a vague 
lassitude. This torpor does not last long, disappearing before a sudden 
awakening accompanied by convulsive agitation. 

The preliminary period can be of short duration. Habitués of possession 
rapidly run the gamut of nervous symptoms. Trembling, a bit of stagger- 
ing, a few mechanical movements: and then, complete trance! When the 
accelerated rhythm of the ceremony will permit no delay in the appear- 
ance of the gods, many omit even this preamble. 

It is said that the nature of the crisis depends on the character of the 
spirit who seeks incarnation. The great and awful loas invade their “bod- 
ies” with all the violence of a hurricane. Those of gentler humor spare 
their “mounts.” The nature of the nervous attack depends on the ritual 
condition of the possessed; the greater his lack of experience, the longer his 
struggle against it. So long as his head has not been “washed,” that is, so 
long as his Joa has not entered his head in a special ceremony, he behaves 
like a savage. His leaps and wild gestures are like those of an untamed horse 
who feels the weight of the horseman on his spine. Is not initiation a break- 
ing which prepares the faithful for divine rides? The horse which at first 
bucked becomes accustomed to his master. He no longer jumps when the 
latter “climbs” into the saddle and guides him with his invisible hand. 
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Such metaphors are not out of place in a system of representations mak- 
ing such wide use of the equestrian vocabulary. 

The possessed are protected against their own frenzy by the surround- 
ing crowd. They are prevented from writhing too furiously and, if they 
fall, there are arms ready to catch them. Even their modesty is protected: 
the woman rolling convulsed on the ground is followed by other women 
who repair the disorder of her dress. This sympathetic participation of the 
crowd doubtless gives the possessed a feeling of physical and mental se- 
curity which permits total abandon. 

After the trance, the possessed pretends to remember absolutely nothing 
of what he may have said or done. Although some pretense is clearly 
apparent, his denials in this respect are categorical. One is not supposed to 
know that he has been the receptacle of a spirit until others so inform him. 
Many affect disbelief concerning their actions. A woman whose dress was 
torn during possession came to ask me about the cause of the damage; her 
pained surprise appeared genuine. 

This amnesia, or rather, reticence, does not extend to the preliminaries 
of the trance. Some informants say that before darkness clouds their minds 
they feel pins and needles in their legs, or a strange heaviness which roots 
their feet to the ground. The violent entry of the spirit is apparently per- 
ceived by some as a sudden blow at the nape of the neck. These sensations 
are immediately followed by the loss of all sense of time. 

The period of possession is more or less long, often only a few seconds, 
when the subject is “drunk,” that is, struck by a slight dizziness, the effect 
of a contact with a source of sacred energy. Those whom the possessed 
ones whirl about in courtesy, as well as the one who brings the necklaces to 
the hounsi, generally succumb to this slight drunkenness: they have been 
brushed by the /oas whom they approached. 

There are individuals who remain in a state of possession for hours or 
even for days. It is apparently difficult for them to maintain a state of 
trance. They show signs of forgetfulness or negligence which contradict 
their divine personalities. An unwarned visitor runs the risk of deception, 
addressing the possessed as if he were his real self. The slighted god takes 
offense at this and rebukes the careless one. To avoid these mistakes, the 
gods are generally polite enough to disavow their identity if their attend- 
ants neglect to name them. The mistake is more excusable when the god 
deserts his “horse” in the middle ofa conversation. When this happens, the 
divinity who has been listening to you suddenly and disconcertingly be- 
comes just a man or a woman with a vacant, surprised stare. 
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Such confusion is rare. As a general rule the end of the trance manifests 
itself by signs of lassitude in the possessed. He becomes less lively and either 
sprawls into a corner or falls half-fainting on the knees of the spectators. 
After remaining motionless for several moments, with a stupefied expres- 
sion, he opens his eyes and looks about him with the astonished air of a 
sleeper who awakes in unfamiliar surroundings. Often, through respect for 
the god who is preparing to leave, the face of the “horse”’ is covered with a 
scarf. 

Once the acute phase of the crisis is past, the shoes of the possessed are 
removed along with all necklaces, rings, and objects that might be broken 
or lost during the trance. If the subject has difficulty in controlling the at- 
tack which shakes him, a priest or a priestess approaches, rattle in hand, 
and quiets him by gently shaking the instrument. The agitation of the pos- 
sessed gradually ceases. Suddenly a new person shows himself: it is the god. 
His emblems are immediately brought forward—hat, saber, cane, bottle, 
cigars; if he is supposed to wear a costume, he is led to a room of the 
sanctuary which serves as vestry. 

The spirits, regardless of their sex, enter the bodies of either men or 
women. The subjects must, by their clothing or their behavior, indicate 
the change which has taken place in them. The disguise is often sum- 
mary—a simple hat, a pair of glasses, a cane, suffice to characterize a spirit. 
For certain divinities, it must be more complete. Baron Saturday, master 
of cemeteries and of the dead, appears in a black suit, starched cuffs, top 
hat, and white gloves, dressed in short as an undertaker or an official per- 
sonage at a high-class funeral. The peasant god Zaka is known by his 
straw hat, his pouch, his pipe and his speech, which, like his dress, is that of 
the inhabitants of the morros. Those possessed of the marine god Agoué 
carry an oar, make rowing motions and hollow sounds imitating the noise 
of waves. Ogou, god of blacksmiths and warriors, wears a red scarf, as- 
sumes a martial air and affects a curt voice of authority. He does not hide 
his taste for fun, demanding a bottle, from which he drinks deeply without 
showing any effects; hence the song which greets his arrival: 

Maft’Ogou boué, li boué, jam saodl, Ogou-ferraille 
boué, li boué, jam saofl. . .! 


The one visited by the serpent-god Damballah sticks out his tongue, 
slithers along the ground or hangs head down from the roof-beams. When 
a man or woman enters in a silk robe, covered with jewels, powdered and 


1. Great Ogou, Old Ironsides, drinks and drinks, never drunk. . . . 
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perfumed from head to foot, the public knows that Mistress Erzulie, 
lovliest of the voodoo gods, has come for a visit. She advances with the 
affected air of a coquette who, delighted with the men, has nothing but 
contempt for the other women. She barely consents to greet them with 
both little fingers extended. 

The appearance of the great loa is signalled by a battery of special “field” 
drums; singers of both sexes increase their ardor. The subject is fanned, the 
sweat is wiped from his brow. If the loa is one of the protecting spirits of 
the sanctuary, he is escorted behind a parade of banners. So much honor 
does not, however, excuse him from the observation of strict voodoo 
etiquette. Granted that the faithful bow to the ground before him, he in 
his turn must prostrate himself before the priest or priestess in charge, 
before the drumbeaters and the midpost. Etiquette requires him to dis- 
tribute small favors to all present: he brusquely gives a double handshake 
to some, dampens with his sweat the faces of others or shakes their garments 
to bring them luck; he lifts in his arms those he chooses for special honor or 
creeps between their spread legs. Cures are expected of him; he must 
touch the sick and improvise other treatment. This can be rather discon- 
certing; thus, mambo Desina once had a leg painfully bitten by one pos- 
sessed of Agoué who was trying to cure her rheumatism. 

The possessed ones—more properly, the gods—prophesy, threaten sin- 
ners and willingly give advice, even to themselves; the Joa often asks the 
audience to tell his “horse” to mend his ways or follow other bits of ad- 
vice. Once the person in question is again capable of listening to such 
advice, the message is scrupulously given to him. 

The description of one of the numerous possessions which we have 
observed will, better than any general considerations, give a precise image 
of this essential aspect of voodoo. The following passage is taken from on- 
the-spot notes: ““The hounsi, red scarves on their heads and wearing colored 
robes, dance in honor of Ogou. From the moment of the first dance, 
mambo Desina is possessed of this god. Despite her age, her weight and her 
infirmities, she dances lightly before the drummers, hands on hips, rhyth- 
mically shaking her shoulders. Then she finds a saber whose handle she 
places against the midpost, and learning with all her strength on the point 
placed against her belly, bends the blade. She repeats this dangerous exer- 
cise against the base of the column. A houngan spits a mouthful of rum at 
her belly, and rubs her legs with rum. Desina, furious, fences with the 
master of ceremonies, also armed with a saber. The ceremonial duel de- 
generates into a real battle, spectators intervene to prevent an accident. 
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Desina is seized anew by a quarrelsome fury. She slashes at the mid- 
post with saber-blows and chases the hounsi who flee in terror. Just as she 
is about to catch them, she is stopped by the staffs of the sacred banners 
which two women cross in front of her. This calms her immediately. 
Whenever Desina-Ogou succumbs to a fit of rage, a priest speaks to her, 
remaining carefully protected behind the banners. Desina finally catches 
the hounsi whom she strikes violently with the flat of her'saber; this excess 
has a calming effect on her. Suddenly become friendliness itself, she greets 
those present and showers them with polite remarks. She calls for a big 
cigar and smokes nonchalantly. Then she orders spread before her the food 
contained in a hamper attached to the midpost. She eats heartily and dis- 
tributes what is left to the hounsi. She then summons a trembling little girl 
who has already received a vigorous spanking with the flat of her saber; 
she gives her a long lecture about the behavior expected of little girls, pre- 
dicting the most horrible fate for those who fail to heed the advice. Having 
forced the girl to lie prostrate before her, Desina—still with the voice of 
Ogou—turns to the hounsi, to whom she gives copious advice about their 
dress. Then she speaks of herself in the third person, praising her economies 
in the construction of the sanctuary. The hounsi listen respectfully. Shortly 
after, the god leaves Desina, who becomes herself again.” 

Every case of possession has its theatrical side, as shown in the matter of 
disguises. The rooms of the sanctuary are not unlike the wings of a theatre 
where the possessed find the necessary accessories. Unlike the hysteric, who 
reveals his anguish and his desires through symptoms—a personal means 
of expression—the ritual of possession must conform to the classic image 
ofa mythical personage. While the hysterics who used to believe that they 
were the prey of the demon also drew elements of their diabolical per- 
sonality from the folklore of their milieu, they did undergo a form of sug- 
gestion not entirely comparable to that of the possessed ones of Haiti. 

The adepts of voodoo make a very clear distinction between possession 
by loas, which is sought after and desirable, and possession by evil spirits, 
which is morbidly feared. Dialogues such as those between the two per- 
sonalities of the demoniac never take place in voodoo. In ritual possession, 
consciousness is apparently entirely obliterated and the individual obeys 
the loa “‘sicut Cadaver.”’ As soon as he has chosen the personality suggested 
by folklore—or, in voodoo terms, as soon as the Joa has, voluntarily or in 
response to a call, descended upon him—the subject makes up his role out 
of the knowledge and memories accumulated in a life spent visiting con- 
gregations of the cult. Only in his relations with others is anything left to 
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the fantasy of the possessed. He can, if he wishes, be benevolent or angry 
toward certain persons; but he may not modify the character nor the ap- 
pearance of the divine personage incarnate in him. In the eyes of the au- 
dience some succeed better than others in representing certain gods. This is 
why one can hear in voodoo circles such comments as: “You should see 
her as Erzulie.” 

These similarities between possession and the theatre must not make us 
forget that in the eyes of the public no possessed person is truly an actor. 
He does not play a person, he is that personage throughout the trance. 
But how can we avoid calling “theatre” the impromptu performances or- 
ganized spontaneously by the possessed when several divinities manifest 
themselves simultaneously in different persons? These improvisations, ot 
varying tone, are much enjoyed by the audience, which roars with laugh- 
ter, contributes to the dialogue, and noisily shows its pleasure or discontent. 

An individual possessed of Zaka appears in the peristyle dressed as a 
peasant. With defiant gestures, he mimes the anxiety of a farmer come to 
town who is afraid of being robbed. At this point, another possessed one 
arrives—one might almost say: “Enter second spirit.” It’s Guédé-nibo, of 
the family of gods who keep watch over the dead. Zaka is obviously terri- 
fied by the presence of his ghostly colleague and tries to propitiate him by 
an invitation to food and rum. Guédé, dressed in city-clothes, exchanges 
polite conversation with Zaka in an effort to make a fool of him. He asks: 
“What have you got in your satchel?”’ He is examining its contents when 
Zaka, alarmed, cries: “Stop, stop!” The satchel is returned to him for the 
moment, but snatched again while Zaka examines a sick man. Desperate, 
Zaka asks for cards and shells in order to find the lost satchel by divination. 
The audience chants: “Tricked, Zaka, tricked.” Zaka: “I have come to 
complain against Agaou-wedo.” “Tricked, Cousin Zaka, tricked.” The 
objects he asks for are finally brought to him. Several persons are suddenly 
possessed by Zaka and provoke what the Haitians aptly call youn escandale 
(a scandal). One of them accuses a woman of having stolen objects entrust- 
ed to her. Protestations of the lady, angry cries and mutual insults fill the 
air. Finally Zaka is accused of the theft. His conscience bothers him and 
he is visibly disturbed every time someone approaches his precious satchel. 

The following anecdote also shows the theatrical side of possession. 
During voodoo ceremonies each divinity is honored in turn by three 
dances accompanied by chants which evoke him; no modification is per- 
mitted in the strict form of these dances. During one of them, dedicated to 
Ogou, a priest was suddenly taken by a loa. At first it was believed that the 
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expected god had shown himself, so the surprise was general when it was 
realized that Guédé had made a premature appearance. A priest, addressing 
the possessed one, asked the god kindly to leave and come back in his turn, 
Guédé refused and demanded his tribute. The priests and other dignitaries 
repeated their request, threats following pleas. Guédé laughed at them. 
For the sake of peace and quiet, someone brought his vestments. He danced 
joyously, pulled a few tricks, then threw himself into a chair. The posses- 
sion was over. Regaining consciousness, the possessed was angry because 
the songs and rhythms of the drummers did not follow the usual sequence. 
He criticized the hounsi for this breach of discipline. He didn’t want to hear 
of the unexpected appearance of Guédé, the guilty one. Like all the pos- 
sessed, he maintained that he had no idea of what had happened. 

Sometimes the possessed are capable of great variety in their actions. 
This talent is particularly revealed when successive possessions make them 
change roles instantaneously. They may, like the houngan whom I ob- 
served one evening, be first Ogou-balindjo, a screeching god who sprin- 
kles his head with water, then become Guédé-fatras and perform an 
acrobatic dance terminating in the appearance of Petit-Pierre, a querulous 
glutton who, to the great amusement of those in the gallery, picks quarrels 
with members of the audience. Another time a woman, prey to the god- 
dess Velekete, contorted herself, screwing up her arms and legs, twisting 
her neck, sticking out her tongue. She had succeeded in dislocating every 
part of her body in the most frightful way when suddenly the hideous 
Velekete left and she was transformed into a wantonly playful beauty. 

Ritual trances pose a fundamental problem. Are they really divisions of 
personality, comparable to those suffered by certain hysterics, or simulated 
states forming part of a traditional cult and obeying ritual rules? In other 
words, when someone receives a god, does he lose all sense of reality, or is 
he simply an actor playing a role? The answer to this question is possible 
only after the careful establishment and statement of all data. First of all, 
it is important to know the functions of possession within the social and 
religious system which has given it such a significant place. 

Most cases of trance take place during religious ceremonies, public or 
private. The spirits must participate in the homage rendered to them, ac- 
cepting their sacrifices in person, at the prescribed moment. When the 
feast is celebrated in a household sanctuary, the spirits descend only upon 
members of the family. It would be considered bad taste for a stranger to 
go into a trance, and anyone guilty of such an unbecoming act would be 
invited to leave. As a general rule, the same persons are visited each year 
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by the same spirits. The possessions are just as regulated as other details of 
family life. 

When a sanctuary organizes a public dance or a grand ceremony, the 
possessions are not limited to officials of the cult, mambo, houngans, and 
hounsi. A great number of spectators, come as visitors, are suddenly seized 
by a god and participate for a few minutes in the dances and the rites. 

The confusion introduced by “‘chain-possessions” into the order of the 
ceremony is only an apparent one. These “epiphanies’’ rarely disarrange 
the order of the cult. The chief ritual acts are necessarily accompanied by 
possessions, since it is desirable and even necessary for the loas, as chief in- 
terested parties, to participate. They generally enter the officiating digni- 
tary, and, in addition, the man or the woman who is paying for the cere- 
mony, thereby showing their good will and guaranteeing the efficacy of 
the sacrifice. The absence of gods would be a proof of their indifference 
or, even worse, of their hostility. When a gift is brought for a loa, the priest 
who will really enjoy its benefits is very careful not to thank the giver. 
The latter will receive directly the marks of divine gratitude when, during 
a feast, the god is incarnate in the priest or in any other person present. 

Collective possession inevitably occurs whenever, in the course of a 
ceremony, the participants are stimulated by certain spectacular effects— 
the spurts of flame when alcohol is burned in honor of Ogou, or when the 
sacred oil-pots called zains suddenly catch fire, the explosion of small 
powder charges signalling the arrival of another god. There is also a rela- 
tion between the number of possessions and certain drum rhythms; by 
beating more energetically, the musicians are apparently capable of induc- 
ing states of trance. At such times they themselves appear to be delirious, 
though they are rarely really “mounted.” The houngans also know how to 
break down the resistance offered by certain individuals to the gods. Danc- 
ing in front of them with a fixed stare, the houngans make certain gestures 
whose suggestive power resembles magnetism. On the other hand, indi- 
viduals subject to states of possession, but who for one reason or another 
are reluctant to yield to it, use different magic procedures to outwit the 
gods. Sometimes they wear a certain headdress, at other times they dip the 
corners of their scarves into a substance which works against the power of 
the loa. 

The phenomenon of possession also occurs in daily life. As a matter of 
fact, its psychological role shows most clearly in profane circumstances. 
The trance sometimes functions as a flight from suffering, or simply from 
fatigue. Dr. Louis Mars witnessed a loa appearance in a patient at the most 
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painful moment of an operation. In the same line, he tells of seeing two 
persons possessed just after they had been in a bus accident. 

Those who must make an exceptional effort can ask a spirit to help 
them—in other words, they hope that the state of trance will facilitate their 
task. There is the case of shipwrecked persons who were able to get ashore 
thanks to Agoué, who became incarnate in them. During a pilgrimage to 
Balan grotto, near Port-au-Prince, mambo Desina, who, because of her 
rheumatism, was having difficulty climbing the rocky path, was suddenly 
possessed of Legba: instead of limping painfully, stopping every minute or 
so as she had been, she made her way with resolute step and without visible 
fatigue. Except for this extra energy, possession produced no other change 
in her personality at the time. 

The trance enables those who take refuge in it to escape from a disagree- 
able situation. The trials of the initiation rite require neophytes to beg alms 
in public places. Some are ashamed of this. They ask the houngan to send a 
loa to them. Once possessed, they no longer need to feel uncomfortable 
since not they, but the gods, hold out begging hands. 

The individual in a state of trance is in no way responsible for his words 
or actions. Asa person he has ceased to exist. The possessed can therefore, 
with complete impunity, express ideas which he would hesitate to voice in 
his normal state. It is frequently noted that the possessed make statements 
or commit aggressive acts which can be explained only by hidden resent- 
ments. Their shocking indiscretion sometimes affects the entire audience, 
which shows its disapproval and begs the god to be still. Possession thus 
plays a role analogous to that of intoxication in America, where alcohol 
often provides a convenient alibi for an outburst of frankness. 

The state of possession adds weight to the recommendations which a 
priest or anyone else makes to the audience. I have often seen mambo 
Desina, as some great loa, scold her hounsi or urge them to obedience and 
gratitude toward the good Desina. 

Possessions sometimes occur in the open market at Port-au-Prince. A 
buyer should not be surprised when a salesgirl addresses impertinent re- 
marks to him in a nasal voice. It’s Guédé, who, to the great amusement of 
the crowd, has “mounted” her and become very outspoken. 

Certain possessions satisfy obscure tendencies closely allied to masoch- 
ism. It sometimes happens that the possessed one throws himself violently 
to the ground as if hurled by some superior force, or brutally beats his head 
against a wall. In other cases, highly exceptional it must be admitted, 
women tear and burn costly garments. These acts are interpreted as punish- 
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ments inflicted by the Joa on his “horse”? for some ritual breach. The 
vengeance of the Joa also takes other forms, scarcely less cruel. He may 
descend upon his “mount” in church, at the moment of elevation, provok- 
ing a painful scandal. 

Finally, among the functions of possession, a high place must be given 
to the pleasure it offers to poor devils who, crushed by life, can become the 
center of attention and play the part of a supernatural being, feared and 
respected. The part of histrionics and exhibitionism in the phenomenon 
of possession is certainly very great, as has been noted in the case of true 
hysterics. 

Adepts of voodoo say that spirits prefer to visit individuals who re- 
semble them. In other words, there would seem to be a correlation between 
the character of the divinity and the temperament of the one who repre- 
sents him. Persons of gentle humor should be visited by lovable and tran- 
quil loas, while the violent should receive impetuous or brutal spirits. It is 
true that in Haiti, contrary to the case of Dahomey and Brazil, one person 
may be “‘mounted” by different divinities. The analogy between the loa 
and his “‘horse” should thus be limited to that of one’s “chief Joa,” that is, 
the spirit who possessed him first and who has become his official protec- 
tor. The faithful are often possessed, however, by Joas whose natures are 
completely opposed to theirs. The trance then exercises a compensatory 
function. One anecdote, told me by a person who can be believed, is per- 
haps explained by the unconscious desire of the heroine to transpose reality 
by means of a mystic trance. A poor woman, fruit-seller in the Port-au- 
Prince market, used to celebrate an annual ceremony in honor of a per- 
sonal “god,” Captain Deba, who, in real life, had been a high-ranking 
American naval officer. She saved her money to buy him whiskey and 
other things dear to the Americans. When the spirit of the captain came 
upon her, she would put on a sailor’s cap, pretend to row a boat, and hum 
American songs. This transformation of a voodoo divinity into a visiting 
foreigner would seem strange were it not for the fact that the woman in 
question had once been the mistress of an American naval gunner. The 
god had taken the form of her lover, not, however, without an increase in 
rank! By means of annual possessions, she recaptured a transfigured past. 

It is these apparent functions of the trance which suggested Bastide’s 
Freudian interpretation: possession permits the repressed personality to 
return in symbolic form, “in an atmosphere of festive joy, without the 
sinister character Freud speaks of.” It is called “a sort of confession, not 
spoken but acted, an active cure in the muscular exaltation of the dance 
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rather than a passive one on the half-hidden couch of a darkened clinic.” 
The comparison is a bit forced and gives too large a place to individual 
impulsions, since trance is so often a ritual imperative. One may also 
rightly ask what repressed impulsions are revealed by the possessed during 
the trance. Except for cases like those cited above, his behavior is rigorously 
dictated by tradition and, far from seeking to express himself, the possessed 
speaks to personify a mythological being whose nature is after all foreign 
to him. Most possessed persons can draw from the state only the satisfac- 
tion of an actor who lives his role and is applauded. Even the approval of 
the audience is shown only in the attention it pays to his movements and 
actions. 

It is too often imagined that the possessions of voodoo take place in the 
middle of a crowd excited by mystic enthusiasm. Actually, those who at- 
tend the ceremony as spectators cast only an occasional glance at the 
events. They gossip around the peristyle, smoking cigarettes or nibbling 
pralines. At no moment is the public the prey of collective delirium, or 
even of an exaltation likely to approach ecstasy. The traditional dances of 
voodoo—yanvalou, doba, dahomey, petro—executed gravely, with a very 
fine sense of rhythm and admirable suppleness, have nothing dionysiac 
about them. It is only in certain ritual rounds that animation reaches a 
fever pitch. 

Ritual possessions are frequently attributed to nervous disorders of 
hysteric nature. Twenty years ago, Herskovits refuted this interpretation 
by showing the rigidly controlled and stylized aspect of the phenomenon 
and its frequent occurrence as a normal means of establishing relations with 
supernatural powers. The number of persons subject to possession is too 
great for it to be called hysteria, unless one considers the entire population 
of Haiti to be suffering from mental illness. If the trance corresponded to 
an innate disposition among the Haitians, one would be right in wonder- 
ing what mutation had caused that faculty to disappear in regions of the 
same ethnic composition, where the African religious tradition has been 
less faithfully preserved or has disappeared. 

Possession cannot be explained solely in terms of psychopathology. It is 
probable that possession has this character only in a very limited number of 
cases where the individuals are, without any doubt, true neurotics subject 
to split personality. Must we attach the label “‘hysteric anesthesia” to the 
impressive spectacle of men or women, inhabited by gods, who are able 
to handle glowing bars of iron without apparent discomfort? In the cere- 
monies I have attended, the possessed ones did brandish red hot iron rods, 
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but they arranged to take them by the cool end. The hounsi who danced in 
the fire prudently jumped about on logs which the flames had spared. But 
I have no reason to doubt the testimony of those who have seen the pos- 
sessed grasp incandescent bars with both hands. I have seen photographs of 
a woman lifting with her feet a white-hot iron rod. I find it difficult to 
pass judgment on such feats, whose equivalent is found in other religious 
manifestations and among sects who cultivate extreme forms of asceticism. 
As for the Haitian possessed who grind up glass in their mouths, their 
performance is on the same level as that of our carnival artists. 

There is in most cases of possession, except at the start, which is likely 
to be disordered, an element of comedy which inevitably suggests a certain 
degree of pretense or at least an element of voluntary delusion. One rightly 
doubts the authenticity of possessions which occur on demand, so to 
speak, when the ritual requires them. The loss of consciousness, without 
which classic possession cannot take place, is, if not entirely absent, at least 
only partial in a large number of cases. Such-and-such a woman, possessed 
of Damballah and wearing a new dress, will avoid throwing herself on the 
ground for fear of soiling her robe, although the serpent-god ordinarily 
obliges his “‘horse’’ to slither along the floor. Another may speak of events 
or subjects which he could not possibly know without being fully con- 
scious. Still another too visibly uses his divine immunity to give free rein 
to spite or cupidity. Many times I have obtained as a favor from a subject 
his possession by the god whose acquaintance I hoped to make! Space does 
not permit me to list the many instances of distraction or other lapses for 
which the possessed may be held to account. There is a striking contrast 
between these possessions, not too serious after all, and those whose in- 
tensity and gravity evoke respect, as is always the case when we compare 
the rank amateur with the great artist. 

The behavior of the possessed, so obviously stylized, does not permit us 
to determine whether the origin of possession is voluntary or compulsive. 
Only in very rare cases does one witness a real struggle by the subject 
against the trance which occurs in spite of himself. I remember having 
noticed, among the public admiring the dances of one possessed of the god 
Simbi, a well-dressed woman who no doubt belonged to the petty bour- 
geoisie of Port-au-Prince. She appeared uncomfortable as she watched the 
possessed ones. Suddenly she closed her eyes and her face contracted pain- 
fully. She began to perspire profusely, her shoulders and arms stiffened. 
Soon she was shaken by violent, convulsive trembling. The houngan ap- 
proached her as she rocked back and forth, faster and faster, in her chair. 
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With closed fist, he pushed his thumb against her forehead as if trying to 
force a peg into it. Her face still convulsed, she closed her eyes as tightly as 
she could, but in less than a minute her trembling stopped. She looked 
around her and stopped perspiring. She appeared relaxed, calm, and re- 
mained seated as if nothing had happened. 

The chant, even more often the roll of the drums, exercises an undeni- 
able influence on certain subjects. Houngan Tulius, listening in Paris to the 
recording of a band made during a ceremony he himself had directed, was 
seized with dizziness at the very point where he had been possessed when 
the recording was being made. Dancing on a Parisian stage, he was again 
“mounted” by the loa Damballah, to the great discomfort of his comrades. 

The fact that possessions take place during a ceremony from which they 
are formally excluded constitutes still another proof of the suggestive 
power of the phenomenon. One evening during the period of solitary 
confinement for those being initiated—rites from which the divinities are 
rigidly banished—three persons showed symptoms of possession. Two 
succeeded in calming themselves, but to bring the third to his senses the 
mambo had to grip his head tightly. 

During the first stage a contagious force is unleashed which acts on 
nervous, unstable temperaments. This is why the spectacle of a possession 
generally serves to start others, not only among the hounsi who are ready 
to be “mounted,” but also among the spectators come as visitors or out of 
curiosity. In poor quarters where voodoo is practiced, there is nothing 
shameful or even disturbing about a nervous attack. It contains no mys- 
terious or abnormal element; quite the opposite, since it isa mark of divine 
favor. It would seem that those who have yielded to suggestion become 
gradually more and more likely to fall into a trance. Beginning as a form 
of disorder, their crisis finally becomes the sort of stylized behavior which 
I have tried to describe. 

Among possessions which appear spontaneous, it is useless to try to dis- 
tinguish between those which are the effect of psychic contagion and those 
which respond to the inner will of the subject. Do not many voodoo 
adepts—I would almost say most of them—find in the convulsive spas- 
modic phase a sort of physical technique serving to provoke the delusion of 
divine possession? This, of course, is pure hypothesis, but one may legiti- 
mately wonder whether the simulation of a nervous attack might not 
encourage the retreat of the true personality before a borrowed one. Do 
not the exaltation and dizziness resulting from this frenetic agitation create 
a mental climate well suited to a certain sort of auto-suggestion? In this 
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case, the notion of a state of possession would seem to take over the con- 
sciousness of the subject after the preliminary symptoms have announced 
It. 

In observing certain cases of possession, one is tempted to compare them 
to a child who imagines he is an Indian, for example, or an animal, and 
who strengthens the illusion by means of a piece of clothing or some other 
object. Adults contribute to this waking dream as accomplices of the fic- 
tion by providing the disguises which favor it. Possession evolves in an 
atmosphere even more favorable: the spectators do not pretend to believe 
in the reality of their game, they believe in it sincerely. Among the lower 
classes, and even in certain sections of the Haitian bourgeoisie, the existence 
of loas and their incarnations are articles of faith. The possessed shares this 
conviction. Finding himself in a state of tension after having undergone 
or affected a nervous attack, he finds it difficult to distinguish his own 
being from the personage he represents. He becomes an actor on the spur 
of the moment. The ease with which he plays the part is proof to him, if 
one be needed, that he has become the personage itself. He plays his role in 
good faith, attributing it to the will of a spirit who, in some mysterious 
way, has entered into him. In short, it would seem that the simple fact of 
believing himself to be possessed is sufficient to provoke in the subject the 
behavior of the possessed, without any real intention of trickery on his 
part. Filliozat compares possession to a “suggestion of a state” and explains 
it by “momentary forgetfullness either of intentions linked with habitual 
activity, or of the real sensation of the state in which one finds oneself,” 
from which it results that “one acts against his normal will or believes him- 
self to be in a state other than the true one.” 

The “forgetfulness” of the possessed is not always a gross mystification. 
To admit that one remembers what he has said or done asa god is to recog- 
nize that he has not been really possessed, given that it is impossible to have 
been at the same time himself and a /oa. It is better to convince oneself that 
one has forgotten everything than to admit having tricked both the au- 
dience and the god. Whoever puts himself into a trance is obliged to play 
the game to the end. To simulate a possession does not necessarily imply a 
skeptical attitude toward the phenomenon itself. The houngan Tulius, 
whose possessions were often “done” asa favor, was haunted by the fear of 
the loas and took very seriously—even tragically—the threats and warnings 
he received from the mouths of other possessed persons. 

The state of possession is then a function of the intensely religious cli- 
mate in which voodoo is practiced. The omnipresence of Joas and their 
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incarnations is the object of beliefs so profound and so unquestioned that 
possessions evoke less emotion than the visit of a friend. If a woman rolls 
on the ground, shrieks or beats herself, the spectators simply say that she 
“has a loa.” This faith is contagious: it is shared by some of the French 
clergy in Haiti, who naturally see in this phenomenon the hand of the 
devil. Some cultivated white people, accepting possession as a manifesta- 
tion of the supernatural, are not far from a real faith in voodoo. Visits to 
the sanctuaries impose on the detached but polite observer the use of ex- 
pressions which, in fact, are the equivalent on his part of acceptance of the 
authenticity of possession. It is not possible, after all, to mention the con- 
duct of a possessed person without attributing it to the god who has taken 
possession of him. It would be unjust to consider the “horse” responsible 
for the actions or words of his invisible rider. 

An anecdote will illustrate the force of conviction seen in the possessed 
themselves. A young woman, “mounted” by the goddess Erzulie, had 
danced during the ceremony with a young man whom she subsequently 
honored with her favors. Again in a state of trance, she gave the young 
man a hundred dollars, all her savings. In this she was merely conforming 
to the generous nature of the goddess. The next day, regretting her gesture, 
she claimed to have been robbed and refused to accept the explanations of 
her friends on the pretext that she remembered nothing of what she had 
done. She had the young man brought before the judge. When the latter 
learned the circumstances, he ordered the young man to give back the 
money; the girl then became suddenly frightened and refused to take it 
back. She rightly feared to cross the divinity who had directed her while 
she was possessed. 

Long lists of similar cases in scattered parts of the world show that pos- 
session isa very widespread phenomenon and that there are few variations 
in its manifestations. Facts relating to possession, but which are detached 
from their cultural and social surroundings, bring little, however, to the 
solution of the fundamental problems posed by this form of mysticism. 

The conclusions I have reached based on observations in Haiti differ 
only slightly from the results of a study made in the Sudan on the same 
subject by the English psychologist and ethnographer Dr. Nadel. To the 
question “‘Are all trances authentic?” this scholar answers a definite “No.” 
He admits, however, that certain simulated possessions can end in genuine 
schizophrenia. None of the chamans (sorcerers) he visited was in everyday 
life abnormal, neurotic or demented. Their hysteria was entirely profes- 
sional. But he adds that possession among the chamans “exploits and chan- 
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nels predispositions to neurosis in such a way that the subjects remain 
stable and their neuroses are confined to this single aspect of life.’’ Trance 
can thus be a psychological mechanism useful to the mental health of the 
group in avoiding the variety and multiplicity of neuroses and psychoses 
in our Own society. 

The interpretation of trance proposed here will remain in the hypotheti- 
cal state until the time when one Haitian subject breaks the inhibiting 
bonds of traditional beliefs which are at the root of “forgetting.” If, while 
awaiting this event, I have ventured as an amateur upon the terrain of the 
psychiatrists, it is due to my belief in the primarily social aspect of trance, 
at least insofar as it occurs in so-called primitive societies. Moreover, 
didn’t the same thing hold true in the phenomena of possession illustrated 
by the Salpétriére? “Did not Charcot and his disciples transform their cells 
into houmfos (voodoo sanctuaries)?” as one of my ethnographer friends 
asked, with more than a little truth. 

Possession cults show signs of decadence in Haiti. This is seen in the 
decreasingly formal nature of the crises in comparison to those which 
occur in Dahomey or even in Brazil, where they take place in a hieratic 
atmosphere. Subjects to be possessed are there named in advance. They 
receive throughout their lives only one spirit and avoid excess in their 
hysterical mimicry. The adepts of voodoo, on the other hand, can in- 
carnate all the loas they please. In this choice left to the individual and in 
the relative disorder of his conduct the decline of voodoo may be seen. 
Tourists will do the rest. 

Ritual possession states, in very clear terms, the entire problem of sin- 
cerity among agents of the supernatural in a considerable number of so- 
cieties. Of the chamans, magicians and priests who, by diverse procedures, 
enter into communication with the world of spirits or work miraculous 
cures, how many are sincere, how many are impostors? Durkheim has al- 
ready put us on our guard against an interpretation of religious matters 
which would give too large a place to fraud. When the chaman of the 
Chaco draws out of his patient the vertebrae and the fangs of the serpent 
who had bit him, does he mock his public in exhibiting them with a 
triumphant air? How can the chaman who has hidden in his mouth the 
poisonous objects which he pretends to have drawn from the body of the 
patient believe in his mystification? However, if he falls sick in his turn, he 
will have recourse to a colleague who uses identical methods, demonstrat- 
ing his belief in the efficacy of his technique. Is it not guaranteed by the 
success, tradition, and confidence accorded him by the entire group? If he 
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ever heeds his own doubts, they finally yield before the conviction of 
others and the proofs of his own success. The very behavior of the chamans 
shows us that the accusation of imposture cannot be supported: they under- 
take their cures seriously and persistently; they go into trances which leave 
them physically and mentally exhausted. Finally, do they not show them- 
selves to be disinterested? 

An important fact emerges from the study of these different methods of 
communication with the divine: whether basically possessions or chamans’ 
trances, they all try to reproduce psycho-pathological states. Hysteric 
crises and hallucinations are considered to be privileged situations which 
permit the comprehension and domination of nature. The artificial repro- 
duction of these disorders is the basis of the techniques of ecstasy and pos- 
session. Among the agents of the supernatural are true neurotics as well as 
normal individuals. Thus are constituted those unprecise zones in which 
theological speculations mix with pathological experiences. From this col- 
laboration spring the beliefs that open the way to delusions and uncon- 
scious falsehood. The force of conviction in an archaic society is illustrated 
by the following anecdote: a young Zuni Indian, having seen Katchina 
(personages disguised as spirits) without their masks, returned home to 
announce that he had seen Katchinas wearing the masks of men. It is in this 
state of mind that possession can be accepted at the same time by him who 
undergoes it and by him who sees in it the authentic manifestation of the 
divine presence. 
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René Schaerer 


THE MYTHICAL PORTRAYAL OF EVIL 


AND OF THE FALL OF MAN 


In one of his admirable letters to Princess Elizabeth, Descartes asserts that 
the best way to overcome the annoyances of life is to “divert one’s imagi- 
nation and one’s senses away from them as much as possible and to make 
use merely of one’s understanding in dealing with them.” This advice is 
not easy to follow, and one of the devil’s principal tricks is to identify him- 
self so profoundly with our intimate concerns that, in disowning him, we 
come to believe that we disown ourselves. It sometimes seems that man 
cares more for his misery than for his pleasure. 

But whether easy or not to follow, the advice is good. To convert the 
evil which oppresses you, insofar as possible, into a knot to untie, a safety 
lock to take apart, a problem to resolve, is to detach it from yourself; it is 
no longer me, it is mine. I can censure it and perhaps even pin it down. 
When one can state the evil, then what remains is only half-evil. 

“My sorrow, give me your hand, come here,” says Baudelaire, and 
Nietzsche, Baudelaire’s brother in misfortune: “I have given a name to my 
suffering and I call it ‘dog.’ . . . And I can apostrophize it and vent my ill- 
humour upon it... .” In modern language and in accordance with the 
same defensive reflex, this dog has become “the blues.” 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 
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We see that if man is essentially vulnerable to evil, for he endures it not 
only in the present, like the animals, but also in the past, through remem- 
brance or remorse, and in the future through fear, nonetheless he possesses 
a means of defense of which the animal doubtless has no knowledge; it con- 
sists of putting himself at a distance from evil and in judging it. To do this 
Descartes employs only understanding, whereas Baudelaire and Nietzsche 
rely on the imagination. From a practical standpoint all that matters is the 
result. But it is true that imagination is the elder of the two. Humanity did 
not begin by posing the problem of evil; it began by projecting it in im- 
ages, and launched on this path it did not veer away, but answered the 
enemy’s attacks in the noble repartée of myths, epics, and tragedies. What 
does European literature begin with? It begins by speaking of human 
anger, the effect of a divine anger, which will deliver courageous men over 
to the ravages of dogs and vultures; it begins by speaking of a charnel 
house. But once they have experienced this charnel house, men will sing 
of it; after the Trojan War there is the Iliad. And not only is the poet happy 
to sing, but the hero who suffers and dies knows one joy: he knows his 
praises will be sung. As Helen says to Hector: “. . . on whom Zeus hath 
brought an evil doom, that even in days to come we may be a song for 
men that are yet to be” (Iliad, VI, 357-58). Thus, at the dawn of our 
culture, an initial solution of the problem of evil is advanced, a solution 
through beauty: men’s misfortunes fertilize the poet’s inspiration. 

Misfortune only fertilizes evil, the soft, deep voice of Buddha was to 
answer beneath a different sky. Evil exists in fertilization itself. Cease 
wanting to sing, to act, to live, to will, and evil will disappear through 
extinction. “Where there is nothing, where there is no attachment, the 
unique isle is to be found: it is this that I call Nirvana.” What is this nothing 
which is everything? The end of an everything that was nothing, the annul- 
ment of a me that was illusion and of an existence that was 2 mirage, a 
total and definite deliverance. 

There is only one answer to evil and misfortune, Job was to proclaim 
loudly: the infinite liberty of God. God does not need to render accounts 
to anyone, he is not a partner with whom one argues, nor a judge who 
must weigh justice. Man’s salvation, which is nothing, is to accept God, 
who is everything; it is the extinction of human will in the Will of God. 

Evil is not to love, finally says the Gospel. “A man had two sons. . . .” 
We know what follows. The youngest goes away out of indifference, the 
elder remains out of habit; neither one remains close to the Father out of 
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love. This lack of love is the root fault and the sole source of evil. “If I 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing” (I Cor. 13:3). 

One consequence emerges from these diverse experiences: hoping, in 
the name of anguish, worry, dereliction or nausea, to discover certain es- 
sential components of our condition, modern thought merely recovered a 
truth of which poetry and religion had never ceased to remind it: the roots 
of the problem are metaphysical. The sense of evil is complementary to the 
sense of the divine, as, after Otto, Caillois, van der Leeuw, Eliade and 
others have demonstrated. The non-civilized man must see in this a kind of 
numinous misfortune, a malevolent conspiracy of the Powers, requiring of 
him an expiatory or conciliatory reaction. This distress appears today, in 
attenuated but recognizable form, in a sense of the hostility of things and 
in a diminution of the self. “I don’t know what’s the matter with me to- 
day,” says the tennis player who keeps missing the ball. For an instant he 
becomes again the anxious primitive who has lost his mana. And if “this” 
lasts and occurs more generally, he consults the illustrated magazine’s 
weekly horoscope. Of course, he doesn’t believe in it. And yet this is quite 
a different thing from soliciting practical advice. It is a question of regain- 
ing the harmony between the self and divine society. Everything occurs in 
a mysterious dimension. “There is probably no more dangerous illusion 
than that of imagining that some readjustment of social or institutional 
arrangements could suffice of itself to appease a contemporary sense of 
disquiet which rises from the very depths of man’s being,” writes Gabriel 
Marcel.! 

Let us return to Greece. We will allow several generations after Homer 
to go by and then we turn to another poet who is both an inspired soul and 
the first theologian of our history, the honest and rugged Hesiod, the 
songster of origins. We will see how evil took possession of the world. 
But in order to understand this we must first know how the world itself 
was formed. For evil is nothing more than destruction, and the meaning of 
destruction depends upon the nature of what has been constructed. 

Let us forget the Biblical portrayal in Genesis which shows us God cre- 
ating the universe out of nothing. According to Hesiod, what existed in 
the beginning was not a creative God, not even a God, but amorphous 
matter, gloomy, animated by obscure life. Two principles are discernible 
from this: vague Emptiness and crude Plenitude, Chaos and Gaea. These 
principles engender by themselves, without copulation, realities shapeless 
like themselves—night, the land, the mountains. And this protoplasmic 


1. Men Against Humanity (London, Harvill Press, 1952), p. 27. 
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and undifferentiated procreation would doubtless follow its course in- 
definitely if Love did not intervene. With Love everything changes. Love is 
the first of the intermediaries, or rather of the go-betweens; it unites op- 
posites into couples and the result of such marriages are structures. Progress 
ensues. Thus gods are born from the union of Gaea (Earth) and Uranus 
(Heaven). We expect this impulse to continue and the world to be built 
from generation to generation. Unfortunately, at each stage the power in 
control appears jealous of its rights and attempts to preserve its hegemony 
by circumventing the arrival of a successor. And so we see Uranus thrusting 
his children as soon as they are born into their mother’s breast, in order not 
to be dethroned by them. Thus, just as life is about to be born it is driven 
back to its point of departure. It is the powerlessness of the fountain to sur- 
pass itself indefinitely. Evil is a return of that which is structured to form- 
lessness. 

Fortunately, each time the structural impulse finds an outlet which per- 
mits it to rise higher; and each time it is thanks to an act of trickery or ot 
intelligence that this occurs. Thus, Cronus, Uranus’ son, is finally able to 
fool his father and to take his place. But, jealous in turn of his sovereignty, 
he devours his children as soon as they are born. And once again the func- 
tion of life is blocked. Nonetheless there is progress; life is not destroyed in 
the maternal breast; it does not return to itself; it goes from the female to 
the male and there is an end to self-destruction. 

But the impulse has not yet achieved its end. It must rise still higher, 
creating more perfect structures. Cronus, in turn, must be surpassed. This 
too occurs through trickery; in the place of a child that he would devour, 
he is presented with a swaddled stone which he gulps down. The child 
thus rescued grows, reduces his father to impotence and establishes himself 
upon the central axis of life: he is Zeus. Once again the future is opened 
up. In this way, through the virtue of Love, the world is built upon the 
ruins of the formless. What is progressively taking shape beneath our eyes 
is a cosmos, that is to say, a work of art. But once this work is completed, 
the impulse will inevitably have to stop. An artist who improved his crea- 
tion indefinitely could not fail to go beyond the limits of the beautiful and 
return to the formless. Balzac reminds us of this truth in An Unknown 
Masterpiece. Beyond the beautiful and the good one does not find improve- 
ment, merely excess, hubris—in other words a return to evil and ugliness. 

It was during the reign of Zeus that the constructive impulse was to 
achieve its culminating point. Let us examine more closely what happened. 
Like that of his predecessors, Zeus’s lineage was threatened. Fate decreed 
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that he would give birth to a son stronger than himself and to a daughter 
who would be his equal. How could he conspire against the menace ot 
invincible law? 

Zeus had married Metis, wisdom, “‘and she was wisest among gods and 
mortal men” (Theogony, 887). Would he, through her, have access to 
universal knowledge? To the extent that a husband can dispose of his wife’s 
will, and this extent is a relative one, Zeus had domesticated wisdom; he 
had not assimilated it; she was his, she was not he. Then an extraordinary 
event took place. Metis was pregnant with Athena and was about to give 
birth. Zeus, without a moment’s hesitation, swallowed Metis, “put her in 
his own belly.” Hesiod recounts that there were two advantages for Zeus in 
this act. For one thing, Metis’ knowledge would truly be his. He would, 
himself, and no longer through his wife, understand more things than all 
the gods and all the mortals knew. For another, Metis would no longer be 
able to give birth to the male child whom the oracle had announced and 
who was to have dethroned his father. In other words, Zeus could no 
longer be excelled by anyone except himself. By devouring the mother 
with the child, he incorporated within himself any possible surplus of 
power, he made himself the source of his own transcendence, just as 
Descartes did by the tour de force of his cogito. This act reminds us of 
Uranus’ and Cronus’ act of devouring, but far from blocking life at its 
point of departure, it ends life at its point of arrival, after it has run all the 
risks and before it is drawn further and excessively into the cosmos. 

The goddess Athena was born immediately thereafter. The poet does 
not say that she came out of Zeus, but this is taken for granted since Metis 
could only have given birth inside of Zeus. We know through other leg- 
ends that Athena was born, fully helmeted, from her father’s head. This 
paternity is without danger to Zeus. The daughter cannot surpass her 
father, doubtless because her inferiority as a woman neutralizes her su- 
periority as an heir. Athena was to be Zeus’s equal and his most faithful 
mandatory among mortals. Her birth, therefore, marks the terminal point 
of the ascension, the moment when the line, rising, bends back upon itself 
before curving down again. Actually, subsequent events were to be en- 
tirely declining ones. From then on Zeus was to shine over creatures in- 
ferior to him: he was destined to people the universe by his relations with 
both goddesses and mortals. 

Such is the epic that celebrates the construction of the universe. It fol- 
lows an ascending path: at the bottom and in the beginning, chaos; at the 
very summit and at the end, cosmos. 
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Is everything that is achieved in the edifice perfect? In the beginning, it 
seems, the cosmos knew only order and harmony: in the heavens, Zeus 
and the gods reigned supreme; on earth men lived in obedience and in 
strict dependence; under the earth, finally, the subjugated Titans lay. An 
anvil thrown by Zeus took nine days and nine nights to fall to the earth, 
Hesiod tells us, and just as long to reach the bottom of Tartarus. It sank 
into more and more chaotic regions and finally encountered absolute dark- 
ness; for the imperfect and the dark subsisted, the best of worlds could only 
be a mixture of light and shadow, of order and disorder. The essential 
thing was for each element to be in its place, for the chaotic to be sub- 
servient to the cosmic so that perfect hierarchy would reign from the 
summit to the base. 

Evil therefore did not exist in an inequality of conditions, for this con- 
tributes to the excellence of the whole. Zeus, contemplating the levels of 
reality that descended in stages beneath him, could say like the God in 
Genesis: “And behold, all is very good.”? The moral evil was not there yet. 
But we had nothing to lose by waiting for it. 

Curiously enough, Hesoid approaches the problem of evil in a rustic 
poem and even more thoroughly in an agricultural treatise. What sort of 
relationship exists between the construction of the universe by divine in- 
telligence and the good luck and misfortunes of the peasant? A direct rela- 
tionship, despite appearances. To know how to tie a sheaf, to shape a shaft 
of hard wood, to examine the flight of cranes or the seasonal ascents of the 
snail—all this is inscribed in the perspective of spiritual salvation, in the 
perspective ofa fallen world. If, in his strong, moving voice, Hesiod intro- 
duces us to the relentless toil of the land, it is because in it he sees our last 
chance. “Happy and fortunate is he who, knowing all that relates to days, 
consulting the heavens and avoiding all sin, does his work without offend- 
ing the Immortals.” 

What is he saying but that into this harmonious and ordered universe 
which we have been contemplating, evil has insinuated itself, there has 
been sin and transgression. Between the end of the Theogony and the first 
verses of the Works and Days something terrible must have happened, and 
this can only be the partial destruction of the cosmos by man, since it now 
demands of man a reconstruction of the cosmos by work and by justice. 
This fall is movingly recounted to us by the poet. 


2. This goodness is not the same here and there: it is formal in the case of the Greek cosmos 
in which a non-created matter, relatively opaque in regard to divine light, subsists; it is con- 
stitutive in the Judeo-Christian universe, created ex nihilo, both form and matter, by God. 
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A long time ago men and gods lived side by side like brothers. The gods 
watched over mankind the way shepherds watch over their flock. It was 
then that a Titan, Prometheus, intervened: he wanted to avenge some 
violence that Zeus had practiced upon him. He taught men to defraud the 
gods of their share of the sacrifices by burning the bones and reserving the 
meat for themselves. Indignant, Zeus deprived men of beneficent fire, 
which until then he had bestowed upon them; he thus condemned mortals 
either to live under primitive conditions or to perish. Prometheus’ reaction 
to this was to steal the celestial fire and to conceal it in a rod which he im- 
planted in the earth. In so doing, he wrested men from death, and what is 
even more important, he communicated to them a sense of their own 
autonomy. No longer did men receive fire, they possessed it, they had 
achieved what was later to be termed autarchy. And so there were two 
fires, the fire of the gods which remained in heaven and that of men which 
was on earth. A dialectical situation composed of two hearths succeeded 
the original state of dependence. 

Zeus, who either could not or did not want to deprive men forever of 
the good that they had stolen, responded by neutralizing this good with an 
opposing evil. “Directly,” the poet says, “he created, in the place of fire, 
an evil destined for humans.” What was this “profound snare without 
remedy’’? It was “the cursed breed of women, a terrible scourge insinu- 
ated into mortal men’s midst.” 

If one remembers that fire represents a portion of divine essence and 
that the conquest of it bestows upon man a relative transcendence, one 
must then conclude that woman pulls man down. The mortals appropri- 
ated an element that raised them above their condition, that deified them, 
and Zeus quickly dispatched a creature who debased them, who made 
them bestial. Woman therefore has a precise metaphysical meaning: she is 
the anti-fire, the anti-divine. The terrible thing about women, Hesiod adds 
with cynical humor, is that one can neither do without them nor find con- 
tentment with them. Nothing is sadder than a bachelor’s old age, nothing 
more dismal than marriage. When the wife is an excellent one, then “the 
bad and the good strike a balance.” If she is a madwoman, the calamity is 
without remedy. 

Evil therefore resides less in woman than in the conditions created by 
her arrival: she puts man in a constant dilemma and leaves him with no 
hope of ever clearly understanding his condition. All misfortune, it seems, 
must stem from this. Hesiod recounts the legend of Pandora in this connec- 
tion. The first woman Zeus sent, Pandora, carried with her, or found on 
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her arrival, a box whose lid she opened. The misfortunes contained in the 
box escaped. Only hope stayed within. The following is the most credible 
interpretation of this rather obscure myth: hope is, if not an evil, at least 
the inevitable companion of evil. To declare that misfortune spreads over 
the earth is to say that man will become enveloped by it and defenseless 
against it. Misfortune then hovers about men and assails them. Only hope, 
which remained inside the box, is held by man. But hope is a fallacious 
good, it is a snare, it is still an evil because it prolongs man’s agony by an 
illusion of release without ever freeing him of misfortune. Without hope 
humanity would soon succumb, which perhaps would be better. Hope is 
the doctor who aids the hangman, prolonging the torture and delaying the 
final blow. 

One can readily see that a myth of human failure would immediately 
follow this initial fall of man. By the use of new images, this myth ex- 
presses the growing split between heaven and earth. What occurs is no 
longer the construction of the cosmos but its destruction and a return to 
chaos. 

In the beginning men lived “like gods.” After a life devoid of cares, 
labor and misery, they died as one would fall asleep. Zeus formed some 
benevolent geniuses among them and then the gods created a new race; it 
was not a race of gold this time but of silver. These new men grew for one 
hundred years and died in the flush of youth. Endowed with turbulent 
spirits, they refused to render homage to the gods and Zeus caused them, 
in turn, to disappear. The men of bronze, who came next, understood only 
brute strength. They killed each other off and went down ingloriously to 
subterranean abodes. Then came a race of heroes, which constituted a kind 
of happy parenthesis which we need not dwell upon. Finally, the iron race 
sprang up, the race of today. “Why do I have to live among those of this 
fifth race?” the poet wails, “and why did I not die earlier or why was I not 
born later?” The iron men knew only weariness during the day and an- 
guish at night, intermingled with rare and fugitive satisfactions. And soon 
the end will come: the worst violences will be unleashed, the son will insult 
the father, the brother will offend his brother and the stranger his host. 
Justice will desert a land consumed by envy. 

“Then, hiding their beautiful bodies beneath white veils, Conscience 
and Shame will depart from the great highways of the earth and regain 
Olympus. They will abandon men and arise to the Eternals. Sad suffering 
alone will remain among the mortals: there will no longer be any recourse 


against evil.” 
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Zeus was to wait a little longer and when men “were born with white 
temples,” he was to annihilate them. 

The story of this fall includes temporal and spatial images. On the one 
hand, the interval that separated heaven and earth grew progressively 
longer until the split, and, without the palliative of the stolen fire, men 
would soon have been plunged into total darkness. On the other hand, as 
men drew further away from the gods, duration intervened, with its 
servitude: the gods knew eternal youth; the men of the golden age knew a 
period of pure youth interrupted by death; those of the silver age reached 
youth only after a long term of growth; the two succeeding ages, with the 
three normal stages of life as we know them, brought us childhood, adult- 
hood and old age; men were born old, “with white temples,” and knew 
only the senile period of life. 

Thus we see death progressively reabsorbing life—eternal youth among 
the gods, mortal youth during the golden age, mortal youth belatedly 
achieved during the silver age; then youth becomes merely an intermedi- 
ary stage between childhood and old age; finally, all of life leans toward 
death. Men only enjoy one final instant of existence. This final stage, in 
which men are born old, constitutes the symmetrical counterpart of the 
first stage of the cosmos, in which the sons of gods died as soon as they 
were born, either being plunged into the maternal breast or devoured by 
their father. One group is born dying, in the other men die as soon as they 
are born. Neither of them ever knows the full flowering of an entire life, 
which is structured eternity in the form of adult youth. To be born too 
late or to die too soon is not to live at all. 

Is everything, therefore, lost for mankind? No. The gods we have of- 
fended are not implacable. The annihilation of humanity by Zeus, far from 
being inevitable, is merely the theoretical end of a possible decline: ulti- 
mate redress is not impossible. Let us learn how to put the gods on our side 
by respecting their laws, the first of which is the law of justice and of work. 
Man’s salvation, in other words the reconstruction of the earthly cosmos, 
depends upon one sole condition: acceptance of the correct effort. For 
there exists a destructive effort that we must avoid at all cost. The poet 
says: “So, after all, there was not one kind of Strife alone, but all over the 
earth there are two. As for the one, a man would praise her when he came 
to understand her; but the other is blameworthy: and they are wholly dif- 
ferent in nature. For one fosters evil war and battle, being cruel: her no 
man loves; . . . the other is the elder . . . and the son of Cronos who sits 
above and dwells in the aether, set her in the roots of the earth: and she is 
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far kinder to men. She stirs up even the shiftless to toil; for a man grows 
eager to work when he considers his neighbour, a rich man who hastens to 
plough and plant and put his house in good order; and neighbour vies with 
his neighbour as he hurries after wealth. This Strife is wholesome for men. 
And potter is angry with potter, and craftsman with craftsman, and beggar 
is jealous of beggar, and minstrel of minstrel” (v. 11-26). 

All our chances for salvation are contained in these few verses. They 
portray man endowed by nature with an aggressive will; he can either fol- 
low the path of discord or that of competition. The first belongs to the 
category of chaos; it creates a conflict between two terms that cancel each 
other out: man kills man, life quells life. Cronus, when he devoured his 
own children, was obeying this kind of will. This category is a self- 
destructive one; it cancels the effects of Love, it destroys the structures. 
The other is constructive. It incites the potter to surpass the potter. It in- 
duces the man who is outstripped to excel, in turn. It does not block life, it 
opens up its possibilities. It was thanks to this kind of competition that 
Zeus took his father’s place and built the cosmos..Competition does not 
contrast two opposites horizontally, it unifies them in a common effort of 
vertical excellence. It is ascensional. Humanity’s destiny will depend upon 
the choice that it makes between these two forms of struggle. 

Works and Days is therefore something other and more than a mere 
agricultural treatise. It is, if you will, a Discourse on the method of doing one’s 
work well in the sight of God. 

Between Hesiod and Plato, such thinkers as Pythagoras, Heraclitus and 
Empedocles would be of great interest to us, to say nothing of the vast and 
profound tragic current represented by Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripi- 
des. But one must know how to limit oneself. Let us be satisfied with a 
brief comment. 

We have just seen the world constructed beneath our eyes, beginning 
with undifferentiated matter. This constructive process was good, there is 
no doubt about it. Evil was the opposite tendency; inertia, a return to 
chaos. But, however good, this constructive process involves a danger, 
because it forms and liberates distinct individualities while demanding of 
them that they be harmoniously integrated into the whole. And individ- 
uals are tempted to become emancipated, to separate themselves from the 
whole. Thus, an internal dissonance is introduced into the cosmos, going 
beyond the structure, in the direction of anarchy; afterwards there is a 
return to chaos attributable not to sin but to excess. 
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Is the cosmos destined inevitably to commit this sin? Only divine aid, it 
seems, can prevent it. It appears almost inevitable that one day the parts of 
the universe, forgetting their common origins, will attempt to achieve 
singularization and that internal conflicts will result. After that, the cosmos 
no longer is deserving of the name, it no longer deserves to exist. It be- 
comes acosmic and fundamental indeterminacy will reabsorb it. All of 
history can be said to consist of four stages: original chaos, cosmos, 
anarchy, return to chaos. According to Anaximander, the second of the 
philosophers in chronology: “It is from the indeterminate that beings 
spring up and it is in it, too, that they are dissipated; for they pay and 
expiate their injustice toward one another, according to the order of the 
times. 

According to Heraclitus, any individuality that refuses to participate in 
the supreme law is destined to destruction. “The rising fire will judge and 
condemn all things.” The sin, therefore, consists in forgetting, in favor ofa 
relative and legitimate autonomy, the imperious prerogatives of the whole. 

This same concept inspires Empedocles with a striking vision of uni- 
versal fate. In the beginning the world is in a state of chaos: everything is 
confusion, absolute disorder, total undifferentiation. This is the reign of 
Hatred. But Love reacts to this. Situated in the center of the universe, it 
glows and chases Hatred to the outer edge. Then combinations, amalgama- 
tions, vague structures begin to occur, followed by viable organisms that 
are isolated at first: limbs that seek bodies, eyes in search of a face, human 
heads that go astray and lodge themselves on oxen. And afterward every- 
thing becomes orderly and we have the cosmic state in all its splendor. 

Now, from the outer edge, Hatred bursts forth in turn: “All the limbs 
of god are trembling, one after the other,” says Empedocles. Love protects 
itself as best it can, but Hatred shoves it back to the center of the world and 
all the formed structures disintegrate. We find ourselves back in the age of 
chaos. But, recovering quickly, Love already is preparing its revenge. 

What does Hatred represent in this mythical vision except an excess of 
individual distinctiveness which, in crumbling apart, leads to a dissolution 
of the whole? The reign of Love will endure only if individuals accept, 
along with their relative autonomy, the universal demands of association, 
of fraternity which dominates the whole. The ideal state, Empedocles tells 
us, is one which admits neither murder nor bloody sacrifices nor wild 
beasts—in a word, one which would exclude dissidence. A world in which 


the “flame of good will sheds its light on everything.” 
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There is one notion which, in the course of the development of ideas, 
recurs endlessly and which dominated all of Antiquity until Plato, and that 
is hubris, or excess. It never recognized its limit. In the beginning it con- 
cerned one particular transgression—against a god, but soon it came to 
denote any prideful act or infatuation. To ridicule someone weaker than 
oneself, for example, was to commit the sin—that is, to forget that an- 
other’s infirmity might tomorrow become one’s own, and that any man, 
as such, is subject to the same destiny: xouw7 4 Téxn. 

Nothing is more dangerous, nothing more insane, than to believe one- 
self immune to the blows of fate. To do so is to think that one is god. Hell 
is peopled with such miserable creatures, who have a name: Tantalus, 
Sisyphus, Ixion. Tragedy and history never cease to produce them: Creon, 
Ajax, Aegisthus, Xerxes. But it is never hubris that has the last word. All 
one has to do is to wait. “Great Zeus . . . hath long been bending his bow 
against Alexander so that his bolt should neither fall short of the mark 
nor . . . be launched in vain” (Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 363-66). Heraclitus, 
the philosopher of universal change, felt very strongly that beyond the 
inextricable confusion of things, universal order existed: “The sun will not 
exceed its limits, unless the Erinys, the followers of Zeus, know how to 
find it.” “It is better to smother excess than a fire.” 

Running parallel to these proceedings, which tend to impregnate cur- 
rent religion with an increasingly rigid moralism and rationalism, another 
form of piety was introduced in Greece. Its origins are obscure, but it 
seems to have come from the north, perhaps from Thrace. Certain in- 
habitants of this country, Herodotus tell us (V, 4), had a strange custom: 
they greeted their new-born infants with tears and joyously took leave of 
their dead. The reversal of values that Orphic and Dionysian piety estab- 
lished is precisely this: the roles of life and death are interchanged. The 
body, which formerly was the ornament and domicile of the soul, becomes 
its tomb. On the day of his birth man does not emerge from darkness into 
light, he falls from the clear light of heaven into terrestrial gloom. “Who 
knows whether to live is not to die and whether to die is not to live” 
(Euripides). 

This new concept introduces us to a god who is the master of life and 
death, for he himself is dead and resurrected. Thus, god, Dionysius or 
Zagreus, one day was attacked, torn to pieces and devoured by impure 
monsters, the Titans. Only the heart was rescued by Zeus, who caused a 
new Dionysius to be born from it. The Titans, who had just swallowed the 
sacred flesh, were struck by lightning and the men born from their ashes 
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, thus united a heavenly element, the soul, with a Titanesque and impure 


one, the body. And so man appears as a twofold being, no longer accom- 
panied by a god, like Ulysses, but inhabited by one. His duty is to save his 
soul, buried in matter. The resurrection of his god offers him a guarantee 
of his own liberation. Asceticism, ecstasy and purification play a role in the 
effectuation of this deliverance. A religion of redemption and of salvation, 
Orphism, claims to bestow upon its initiated the promise of blissful eter- 
nity. The realities of the beyond now appear in the foreground: it is not 
death that is feared and that is kept at a distance, but life. For the life of the 
body is the death of the soul. 

Traditional piety and mystical piety seem incompatible. This was not at 
all true in reality, but the introduction of the Dionysian legend in Greece 
encountered opposition; Euripides preserved the memory of'this in his 
Bacchae. It was Plato who was to assume the task of reconciling the two 
outlooks in a most original manner. 

At first glance it appears that there was no place in Plato’s thinking for 
evil because: 

1. God is good. The idea of the Good is the supreme reality and the 
supreme transcendence. 

2. Every man desires the good. There is no will that is intrinsically bad. 

And yet evil is there. No philosopher has ever felt this tragic evidence 
more strongly: there is more evil than good in the world. We live in an 
evil world. If, according to the fact of the primacy of the Supreme Idea, 
there is more good than evil in the totality of the universe, among us, on 
earth, it is evil that predominates. Where does it come from? 

In reading the Timaeus, let us go back to the beginning of time, before 
original sin and the fall of man, to the formation of the world by God. 
We immediately note that God intervenes here from the very outset. We 
are not witnessing, as in the Theogony, his birth, growth and establishment. 
This God has not become, he is. And he is good, not with the goodness of 
a love that expends itself infinitely, as in the Christian view, but with a 
generous goodness which radiates, abounds and is finite. 

Thus God disposes of a matter which, it seems, he has not created. He 
has to work with a crude notion. His goodness, therefore, will not consist 
in creating something out of nothing, but in shaping a harmonious whole 
from an amorphous one. Inversely, it goes without saying that if; one day, 
God’s action were to be annulled, the world would not return from being 
to nothingness, as in the Christian view, but from order to disorder. Even 
after the disappearance of God, something would remain. 
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Therefore, through his generous goodness, God decides to create the 
world. “Let us now state the Cause wherefor He that constructed it con- 
structed Becoming and the All. He was good, and in him that is good no 
envy ariseth ever concerning anything; and being devoid of envy He de- 
sired that all should be, so far as possible, like unto Himself. This principle, 
then, we shall be wholly right in accepting from men of wisdom as being 
above all the supreme originating principle of Becoming and the Cosmos. 
For God desired that, so far as possible, all things should be good and noth- 
ing evil; wherefore, when He took over all that was visible, seeing that it 
was not in a state of rest but in a state of discordant and disorderly motion, 
He brought it into order out of disorder, deeming that the former state is 
in all ways better than the latter” (Timaeus, 29E-30A). 

God therefore works upon resistant matter, which is relatively blind to 
his radiance, in order to impregnate it as much as possible with the good- 
ness which is in him—in other words, to impose order and structure upon 
it. One might conclude from this that one of the great difficulties of Chris- 
tian metaphysics is isolated from the start: the responsibility of God in 
relation to the imperfections of the universe. From the Christian point of 
view, God being a universal creator, the problem consists in understanding 
how a world entirely divine in its origins and its being—and not merely in 
its form—how this world created out of nothing, by an all-powerful and 
infinitely good God, can be partially bad. Could God have failed in his 
creation? No, since he remarks on the sixth day that all is very well. The 
solution of this insoluble mystery is to admit that God, doubtless wishing 
to receive the homage of free subjects and not of slaves, allowed his crea- 
tures a certain independence, that they made bad use of it, and that this sin 
vitiated everything, obliging God to perform an act of redemption which 
bears, like original creation, the mark of the absolute. 

According to Plato, the demiurge of the Timaeus, this generous God 
created a world which is not good, but which is the best possible one, which 
is a compromise between good and evil, or rather between the Self and the 
Other, a “mixture.” Everything occurs “for ends both necessary and most 
good,” t&exa Trav avarykaiwv kal rav apiorwy (Timaeus, 75D). The Timaeus is 
the history of this divine mixture. We see the Demiurge resorting to mar- 
vels of ingenuity in order to obtain the best, while making allowance for 
the necessary, the Other. It is thus that the human soul will contain, inevi- 
tably, a little more of the Other than of the Self and will be destined, by its 
nature, to debase itself gradually, save for the corrective intervention of 
God. Man, therefore, is naturally in an unstable state of equilibrium, equiv- 
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ocal toward himself. His fall is inevitable if he relies upon his own strength; 
it will be miraculously avoided if he leans upon God, who, in turn, never 
fails to look after him and to lend him, at the right moment, the additional 


strength which he lacks. 
Once souls are created, God lodges each one in an “organ of time,” that 
is to say, in a star, and notifies them of the laws of Destiny: “. . . namely, 


how that the first birth should be one and the same ordained for all, in 
order that none might be slighted by Him; and how it was needful that 
they, when shown each into his own proper organ of time, should grow 
into the most god-fearing of living creatures; and that, since human nature 
is two fold, the superior sex is that which hereafter should be designated 
‘man.’ And when, by virtue of Necessity, they should be implanted in 
bodies, and their bodies are subject to influx and efflux, these results would 
necessarily follow—firstly, sensation that is innate and common to all pro- 
ceeding from violent affections; secondly, desire mingled with pleasure 
and pain; and besides these, fear and anger and all such emotions as are 
naturally allied thereto, and all such as are of a different and opposite char- 
acter. And if they shall master these they will live justly, but if they are 
mastered, unjustly. And he that has lived his appointed time well shall re- 
turn again to his abode in his native star, and shall gain a life that is blessed 
and congenial; but whoso has failed therein shall be changed into woman’s 
nature at the second birth; and if, in that shape, he still refraineth not from 
wickedness he shall be changed every time, according to the nature of his 
wickedness, into some bestial form after the similitude of his own nature; 
nor in his changings shall he cease from woes until he yields himself to the 
revolution of the Same and Similar that is within him, and dominating by 
force of reason that burdensome mass which afterwards adhered to him of 
fire and water and earth and air, a mass tumultuous and irrational, returns 
again to the semblance of his first and best state. 

“When He had fully declared unto them all these ordinances, to the end 
that He might be blameless in respect of the future wickedness of any one 
of them, He proceeded to sow them, some in Earth, some in the Moon, 
others in the rest of the organs of Time” (Timaeus, 41E-42D). 

Therefore: 

1. The first birth is identical for all. There is no original injustice. No 
one has the right to reproach God or destiny for being what he is. We all 
have had the same chance at the start; the first earthly existence is imposed 
equally upon everyone, with preference shown to none. 
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2. The soul that triumphs over this initial trial returns to the star that it 
occupied and lives a happy life there. 

3. The soul that fails is born again under less favorable conditions, those 
of a woman; further failures will plunge it into the body of an animal; it 
will be clothed in diverse forms, “resembling its vice.” Thus, Plato tells us 
in another part of the Timaeus, those men who are devoid of evil, but 
frivolous and inconsistent, will become birds; brutal and idle men will 
become quadrupeds and their heads will incline toward the earth; those 
who are even more stupid will become reptiles or marine animals. Such 
are the laws promulgated by God “in order to remain innocent of the 
future malice of each being.” 

What emerges from these laws is divine irresponsibility and human re- 
sponsibility in regard to evil. God does all he can. If man is merely a sub- 
ordinate creature, if he is not god, that is not an evil; it is a necessary and 
legitimate limitation of power, because the world must have a hierarchized 
structure. Intrinsic evil, we know this already and we will understand it 
better later on, results from a poor choice between the divine, which is on 
high, and animalism, which is on earth. The evil, it appears, is not in- 
evitable. Man is not the victim of God because he will be tested at the level 
of his strength and may well emerge victorious. At the origin of sin there 
is nothing more than poor use of liberty. 

God’s action is therefore not that of an infinite being upon nothingness, 
but that of a finite being upon external matter. The universe is the conse- 
quence of two antagonistic forces, a divine action which is good and inert 
resistance which opposes it. 

This composition of forces is remarkably illustrated in a beautiful myth, 
that of the Statesman. Divine generosity is manifested here, no longer by a 
spatial image like a luminous radiance, but in a temporal perspective, like 
a moving impulse opposed to an immobility that brakes and delays it. 

The world was an immobile and disordered mass in the beginning. 
With one fillip God made it revolve upon itself. Under the effect of this 
divine rotation the world gradually became organized, and so it achieved 
a harmonious and perfect cosmos. For humanity this was paradise: since 
everything was placed under the direct dependence of God, there were no 
constitutions, nor marriages, nor work; men were born of the earth, ate 
the fruit of the trees that were offered in profusion, lived in a wholesome 
and quiet atmosphere. God governed them “in person” éeyev adrois 
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But the given impulse, little by little, exhausts itself. Plato seems here 
to conceive of the world as a ball suspended from a string and which God 
revolves by a push of the thumb. The string becomes twisted and soon, 
after a pause, it becomes untwisted and the universe spins in a contrary 
rotation. Notice that the antagonistic force does not stem from a wicked 
divinity opposed to god: it is inherent in matter; it is an inertia. At the very 
start, Plato draws away from any Manichean solution. 

In the beginning all goes well, because the memory of a previous system 
still persists. But little by little forgetfulness permeates the world, the neces- 
sary takes back its rights over the better, and the Other over the Self. The 
age of iron follows the golden age. If the rotation continued in this way 
the universe would return to the chaos whence it sprung. Fortunately, God 
is watching. Will he intervene directly by pushing once again with his 
thumb? No. His reaction is indirect. It provides men with a way of watch- 
ing over themselves: it gives them the arts and fire. In other words, he 
grants them spontaneously what Prometheus, in Hesiod’s myth, had de- 
nied them. The consequence is the same in both instances: man now de- 
pends upon himself. He goes from a state of direct dependence (a kind of 
innocent condition) to a state of indirect dependence. Plato then poses a 
serious problem: which of these two states is the better one? And he an- 
swers, the first, if it is accompanied by philosophy; if not, the second. 

In other words, the paradisiacal situation implying man’s passive sub- 
mission to God is inferior to a situation of rupture, corrected by the philo- 
sophical aspiration of man toward God. What is more important than any- 
thing else is man’s impulse to love, this impulse that dialectic will attempt 
to discipline in order to shape it into a rigorous method. This Platonic con- 
ception, a truly extraordinary one, was to find astonishing similarities 
in Christian theology. The text of a Roman missal evoking Adam’s sin, 
which ruined the state of man’s direct dependence upon God, says: Felix 
culpa, quae talem et tantum meruit Redemptorem. Therefore the situation of a 
split is preferable to the state of innocence when it permits, on the one 
hand, the Redemption emanating from God, and on the other, faith 
springing from the heart of man and mounting toward God. The parable 
of the Prodigal Son suggests an analogous statement. The youngest son, 
who had left his father and then came back to him, obliging the father to 
run to meet him, is better than the eldest son who remained faithfully at 
home, because here habit took the place of love. Now, to become accus- 
tomed to God is to have lost him. Better a repentant sinner than an upright 
man without the impulse to repent, says the Gospel. Plato had alreadyfsaid 
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it in his own way: better a dialectical situation implying a mutual effort 
of reconciliation than a state of blissful passivity. 

But what would happen to a world separated from God if philosophical 
aspiration should disappear from it? We would then see it progressively 
return, through forgetfulness of God, to primitive chaos. All is lost, it 
seems. No, because God, on his part, does not forget the world. His faith- 
fulness endures even after that of men has disappeared. In a fresh fillip 
administered in extremis he will set the world turning in a beneficent gyra- 
tion toward a new cosmic era. And the alternations of action and reaction 
will follow each other in this way until the end of time. 

This myth clarifies and confirms that of the Timaeus. The world again 
appears as the consequence of two compounded forces: a force of divine 
impulse and a resistance of material inertia. Without God the world would 
have remained in a state of chaos or would soon have returned to it. It is 
therefore by decree, not by nature, that the universe subsists; divine action 
maintains it beyond its potentialities, in a state of structure that it would be 
incapable of assuming by itself. The same is true of the human soul: 
destined by nature to disintegrate, it receives from God the supplement of 
being which it lacks, and it remains imperishable without being immortal: 
avwrebpov ... add’ ok alwvov (Laws, 904A). 

In all these cases, we see that God does not save a world or a lost man out 
of graciousness, as the Christians believe. He helps a threatened creature 
out of generosity. Therefore, to survive in its being, it is enough for this 
creature to consent to divine help. All of wisdom lies in knowing how to 
accept one’s dependence in regard to God. The metaphysical evil consists, 
not in the inequality of conditions, because this adds to the harmony of the 
whole, but in a revolt of the inferior, in an act of violence, hubris. What 
remains for us to study is the mechanism of this revolt and the fall that 
results from it. 

We have seen that in the beginning all souls undergo an identical trial. 
This trial is recounted to us in the Phaedrus in the form of a deservedly 
famous myth. The trial consists of a circular voyage that comprises three 
stages: ascent, contemplative pause, descent. Each soul is depicted as a team 
of horses whose coachman holds the reins. In the most favorable case, that 
of the gods, the itinerary is made without accident: the teams, harmoni- 
ously composed, climb to the heavens, arrive at the summit of the cupola, 
cross it, settle “‘on the back of the arch,” and, during a cosmic revolution, 
each soul contemplates the ideal realities. This vision impregnates them 
with eternity, truth, divinity, like beneficent nourishment. Then, once the 
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heavenly revolution is over, the horses begin to snort again, the teams 
plunge back into the depths of the world and return to their point of de- 
parture. 

Such, for the soul, is the “trial and the supreme strife.” For by no means 
do all souls solve their problem so easily. Most of them effectuate a dis- 
ordered ascent and stop on this side of the heavenly arch. Incapable of per- 
ceiving pure truths, they remain the prisoners of matter and “are reduced 
to feast upon conjectures.” While their victorious sisters will know the joy 
of spirituality for ten thousand years, the fallen souls will endure the 
humiliating lot of incarnation during the same period. 

It is therefore necessary to go beyond the heavenly cupola and perceive 
the Essences. Evil is nothing more than inaptitude for transcendence. The 
soul’s mission is to surpass itself. The downfall consists in remaining on this 
side of the ideal threshold. Those souls that failed will therefore experience 
successive reincarnations and, at the end of each one, a judgment will be 
rendered that will call for either reward or punishment, in accordance with 
the kind of carnal life they have lived: some souls will fall into bodies that 
grow increasingly crude, others, on the contrary, will rise in the hierarchy, 
invested with ever more noble offices, those of a poet, of a statesman, of a 
philosopher. 

Such is the lifetime itinerary which is our destiny. But the internal 
mechanism of man’s fall still eludes us. What exactly occurs in the case of 
those unfortunate teams of horses that know failure? We can foresee that a 
hubristic situation occurs, one where the inferior masters the superior. But 
it is worth our while to study this more closely. 

The soul’s chariot is harnessed to two horses which in all likelihood rep- 
resent will and desire; the coachman symbolizes the soul’s faculty to reason. 
Now, the two harnessed horses do not love the same object. Therein lies 
the entire drama. One, which is white, adroit, a thoroughbred, and docile, 
seeks glory, beauty, truth; he is placed at the right. The other, which is 
black, bent, of poor constitution, sanguine, deaf, and recalcitrant, seeks 
self-glorification and violence. He is placed at the left. These two com- 
pounded forces are responsible for the chariot’s course. Now, and this is 
an essential point, it is the black horse that takes the lead, pulling the team 
to the left, toward the conquest of a sensory object. His greed overrides his 
will and his reason. 

But suddenly a coup de théétre takes place. At the very moment when the 
black horse is about to reach his object, the coachman experiences a kind of 
illumination: the vision of the sensory object evokes in his soul the memory 
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of the corresponding intelligible object; this is the flash of insight of remi- 
niscence. Filled with intense love for the intelligible object, for the Idea, 
and seized with disgust for the sensory object, the coachman falls back, 
pulls on the reins and the horses rear. The white horse soon calms down— 
for the will, Plato tells us, comes naturally to the aid of reason—but the 
black horse, the incarnation of desire, yields only with great difficulty and 
on the explicit understanding that after the Idea is conquered, they will 
return to the sensory object. And so the team proceeds toward the Idea and 
pauses there a long time. But soon the black horse reminds the coachman 
of his promise, which the latter seems to have forgotten, and once again 
the chariot veers to the left. Will they take possession of the desired object 
this time? No, because in the coachman’s soul another flash of insight in 
regard to reminiscence occurs and the team once again veers to the right. 
Finally, after lengthy struggles, the black horse admits defeat. He agrees 
“to follow, his back lowered, the coachman’s considered decision.” 

Such is the journey; it proceeds in zig-zags—an image of the soul’s 
destiny. Our souls always tend toward the sensory only to fall back once 
again on the intelligible and finally to return, purified, to the sensory, 
which by then is no longer dangerous to them because they situate it in its 
true place and attribute to it its true value. The sensory is therefore merely 
for us a point of departure and a point of arrival. The danger consists in 
being satisfied with it. 

It is in these terms that the notion of evil becomes more exact. Man isa 
being composed of spirit and of flesh, of the Self and of the Other. His fall 
is the consequence of an excessive attachment to one alone of these two 
terms. This seduction is not bad in itself: The black horse is not a bad horse 
of which it might be necessary to rid oneself. He fulfills a necessary func- 
tion. Pleasure and desire connected with sensory things are in no sense 
reprehensible. But they do not come first, and since the senses have an 
extraordinary power over man, they are dangerous. Yet the opposite 
excess—total absorption in the intelligible—is equally wrong. That is why 
the black horse reminds the coachman of his promise. We know, thanks 
to another myth, that the prisoner must go back down into the cave after 
having contemplated the sun, that is to say, the Idea of the Good. A man is 
only a man. Uncorrupted situations are not for him; he can only sustain 
them for moments “as fishes lift their heads out of water” (Phaedo, 109E). 
Contrary to what is frequently maintained, the temptation of angelhood 
is not a Platonic temptation. 
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We have just seen the coachman fall back in his seat, pull on the reins 
and control the black horse. Plato adds an interesting detail: the coachman 
pulls with such force that he causes the horse’s mouth to bleed and it suffers 
cruelly. After several efforts of this nature the refractory beast finally quiets 
down and becomes docile. To clarify this problem, let us consult another 
and final myth, that of the Er of Pamphylia which ends the Republic. 

Abandoned on the battlefield as dead, a courageous warrior named Er 
regains consciousness twelve days later, at the very moment when his 
body, laid out on the funeral pyre, is about to be burned. Meanwhile his 
soul has visited the beyond. The following is an account of this adventure. 

Er’s soul, accompanied by a numerous troop of other souls, both good 
and bad, enters a marvelous meadow where the judges of the infernal re- 
gions are seated. An irrevocable verdict sends the virtuous souls to heaven, 
where they receive their reward, and the unjust are sent below the earth, 
where they are punished. Retribution, which accords with the deed done, 
is in the proportion of ten to one. Er’s soul naturally escapes judgment 
and remains in the meadow for ten days, questioning other souls, those 
that redescend from heaven in full glory, and those that ascend again from 
the earth, bruised but purified by their punishment. At one moment a 
scene of extreme violence takes place. A tyrant from Pamphylia named 
Ardiaeus, charged with horrible crimes, wanted to return one day before 
the appointed time. He was about to cross the threshold when the open- 
ing itself, a kind of infernal mouth, cried out ina terrible roar. Then wild 
men of fiery aspect came running, carried Ardiaeus back to the interior of 
hell, dragging him on a litter of thorny brambles, and threw him into 
Tartarus. We do not know whether he ever got out of it. 

Then Er goes off with a troop of souls. After four days of walking, they 
come to an open space where a splendid column stands, extending through 
the whole of heaven and of earth: this is the axis of the world. Meridians 
of light fall from it and envelop the universe. The whole rotates under the 
impulsion of the spindle of Necessity, and a marvelous musical harmony 
can be heard. We are at the heart of the cosmos, at the source of all motion, 
at the origin of all history. 

A certain prophet gathers the souls around him and, mounting upon a 
high pulpit, he solemnly proclaims: “Souls that live for a day, now is the 
beginning of another cycle of mortal generation where birth is the beacon 
of death. No divinity shall cast lots for you, but you shall choose your own 
deity. Let him to whom falls the first lot first select a life to which he shall 
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cleave of necessity. But virtue has no master over her, and each shall have 
more or less of her as he honours her or does her despite. The blame is his 
who chooses: God is blameless” (617D-E). 

At these words, he takes from the lap of Necessity numbers of lots and 
samples of lives. He scatters the lots indifferently and each soul, with the 
exception of Er, picks up the one that falls at his feet. Then he scatters the 
samples of lives, and they greatly outnumber the souls present. Every hu- 
man and animal condition is represented: wealth, poverty, tyranny, 
beauty, nobility, disease, etc., and all the combinations that these kinds of 
lives can form by being intermingled. Then the souls are asked to make 
their choice, according to the way the lots fall. The first to approach per- 
ceives great tyranny in the heap and he seizes it, the fool! Then all the souls 
take their turn. Nothing could be more pathetic, Er recounts, than the 
spectacle of these souls contracting their own destiny. For most of them, 
instead of being guided by the reality of the Good, decide according to the 
habits of their previous life. They take as their norm for what must be, not 
what is, but what was, not the eternal but the past. Most curious, those 
souls which made the poorest choice were the ones that had returned from 
heaven “inasmuch as they were unexercised in suffering. But the most of 
those who came up from earth, since they had themselves suffered and seen 
the suffering of others, did not make their choice precipitately” (619D). 

Soon all the souls are provided for. Then each receives a divinity that 
corresponds to his chosen condition, “to serve as his guardian during his 
lifetime and to see that his destiny is accomplished.” All pass beneath the 
throne of Necessity, which consecrates the choice irrevocably, and then in 
a scorching heat they proceed to the plain of Lethe. After a day of walking 
they are parched and stop on the banks of the river of Forgetfulness; they 
are commanded to drink only a stipulated amount of water, all save Er. 
Some of them, carried away by their thirst, drink more then they should. 
Gorged with oblivion, they become unable to remember anything. 

Then everyone falls asleep. In the middle of the night there is a thunder- 
storm and an earthquake and the souls are projected into the heavens like 
shooting stars; they fall in diverse places where they are to become in- 
carnate. Er recovers to find himself on the funeral pyre. 

All of this, though strange, is of an incredible richness in human experi- 
ence, if we look at it closely. At first glance, man seems to be trapped by 
the chains of a rigorous fatality and determinism: he receives his lot, 
chooses his life among the samples that are offered to him and then finds 
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himself bound, chained to it both by Necessity and by the divinity as- 
signed to him as the guardian of his destiny. 

And yet, not only is the idea of human responsibility evident in almost 
every line of this myth, but the statement made by the prophet is explicit: 
“Virtue has no master.” In other words, whatever condition the soul falls 
heir to, it remains free in regard to virtue. If I choose the fate of a car- 
penter, a doctor or a poet, I will have to be a carpenter, doctor or poet. 
But within this fixed framework, I can have more or less virtue, more or 
less worth. It is true that some conditions are more dangerous than others. 
Itis terribly difficult, for example, to be a virtuous tyrant, more difficult for 
a woman to be virtuous than for a man, but tyranny does not, a priori, 
exclude virtue any more than does femininity. 

Thus the choice that I make in heaven determines the pattern of my 
life, not its spiritual value, which is open to examination every day. For 
virtue has no master. As each man honors or dishonors it he will have 
more or less of it. Therefore I am always free and morally responsible for 
what I am. The divinity, this kind of guardian angel that I receive, is 
merely the executor of the fatalities of my condition, of what one calls 
today my situation or my state of life. But within these limits, I am and 
remain the executor of my salvation or of my perdition. Everything de- 
pends upon the use, virtuous or not, that I make of my situation. 

But what is the basis of this virtue, which in the end is the only neces- 
sity? What can one do to be virtuous? We have just seen some souls mak- 
ing a poor choice by taking as their criterion, not the good in itself, but the 
experiences of a previous life. We have seen others, carried away by their 
thirst, drinking the waters of Lethe in greater quantity than they should. 
A double sin, since the soul becomes attached to the temporal and to the 
sensory. But it would not become attached to these if it were not pre- 
viously detached from the eternal, from the spiritual, from the Good. The 
first condition of salvation is therefore attachment to a supreme Value, it 
is the philosophy, the love that appeared indispensable to us in the myth of 
the Statesman and in Hesiod’s Theogony. At the root of all sin there is an 
absence of love, in other words, an unfaithfulness. Juridically, I am guilty 
at the moment when I commit the crime, the theft, the lie. Metaphysically, 
I was already guilty beforehand, at the instant when I had turned so far 
away from the Good that an inferior seduction could possess me. Let us 
take a modern example: a driver who falls asleep at the wheel is not re- 
sponsible for the accident that he causes, since he was asleep. But he is 
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guilty of being asleep. And, if he is asleep, then he has not taken seriously 
enough the moral obligation to be vigilant. 

The true sin therefore exists prior to the temptation. It resides in a 
spiritual weakening that renders the soul vulnerable. In one sense, once we 
are tempted, it is already too late. On this point Plato agrees with certain 
fundamental Christian insights. “Lead us not into temptation,” reads the 
Sunday prayer. It does not say: “If we are tempted, give us the strength to 
resist.” And Oscar Wilde’s phrase: “One resists everything but tempta- 
tion,” contains a truth of which its author doubtless had no forebodings. 
We are surrounded by temptation just as we are surrounded by microbes. 
Both temptation and microbes wait for one moment of weakness to in- 
sinuate themselves into us. It is in this weakness that the real fault lies. 
Evil has no strength other than the strengths that we have previously lost. 
The parable of the Prodigal Son is significant in this respect and it is strik- 
ingly similar to the Platonic concept. The youngest son did not begin by 
yielding to the temptations of a big city; he began by forsaking his father. 
And it was then that the temptations of the big city seduced him. 

And so, if there is a point in common between the Gospel and the 
Dialogues, it is this: the origin of man’s downfall is a split between the soul 
and God. If man falls into evil ways it is because he first forsakes the good; 
if he yields to Satan it is because he first abandons God. The basic sin, 
beyond which it is impossible to push one’s analysis, can be defined there- 
fore as an absence of love. All the other sins derive from this. 

Nonetheless, a basic contradiction subsists between the Platonic and 
Christian doctrines. Sin is an error in the one case, a disobedience in the 
other. In the one case it has to do with intelligence, in the other it concerns 
the will. However grave man’s fall, in Plato it resembles the error of an 
absent-minded student whom the master must correct. In the Gospel, it is 
the revolt of the child against the father. And the father must punish. 

On the whole, the solution that Plato brings to the problem of evil 
seems an admirable one because of the spirit of justice, compassion and 
humanity, the feeling for human failure and the certainty of possible re- 
habilitation that animate it. Man must and can rise again with God’s help. 

But his rehabilitation is linked with philosophy. And one is justified in 
wondering if the masses, who have no talent for culture because they lack 
the necessary leisure, would not be left without hope. Given over to man- 
ual work, which ruins the souls of those who are absorbed by it—such was 
Socrates’ opinion—the great majority of men will achieve, it seems, neither 
happiness on this earth nor salvation in the hereafter. 
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Plato has already answered this criticism. No situation is hopeless except 
that of the great sinners who are perhaps forever immersed in Tartarus. 
Thanks to metempsychosis, the most miserable man possesses the means to 
rise from his condition to a better one and to thus accomplish his salvation 
by stages, by steps. If he is not a philosopher he will become one and will 
finally experience the liberation of his soul. 

On the terrestrial level, the situation of the little people is not hopeless 
either. To save the “proletariat,” it would be enough to modify economic 
conditions in the manner indicated by the Republic and Laws. What does 
this consist of? To establish some channel that links the opinions of the 
masses with the philosophical intuition, to combine the true with the prob- 
able, to organize the classes into a hierarchy that allows the truth to be 
transmitted unerringly from the top to the bottom. Some strange regula- 
tions result, specifically in the Republic: the communization of women and 
children and the banishment of poets. Heading the state, a few philoso- 
phers make the laws. These laws function through the intervention of an 
executive council or of a young tyrant blessed with a fine character. And 
the entire political structure is so constituted as to prevent the emancipation 
of the inferior. Thus philosophy penetrates the human world just as the 
light of the Good penetrated the cosmic universe thanks to the action of 
God the creator. No one escapes the truth. Some know it in itself and 
through a direct line of vision; others, indirectly, by docile obedience to 
the first group; they are good by proxy, which is after all not such a bad 
thing. 

To make the greatest number of men happy by spreading the light of 
philosophy throughout all the social strata—this was the task to which 
Plato dedicated the greater part of his life. This was his dream. 

Is it possible to fulfill this dream? Plato himself seems to have had some 
doubts-about it. Several times he presents his legislative work as though it 
were a dream or asa scarcely attainable model. He admits that many con- 
cessions would have to be made in order to translate the ideal into fact. But 
he firmly believes that it is by raising his sights toward this ideal that the 
legislator will accomplish the best and the most lasting reforms. 


The Buddhist seeks and finds his joy in waiting for “‘the unique isle 
where nothing exists”; by nothing he means everything for whoever is 
able to understand. 
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Job places his faith in the absolute infinite of a pure Will which is justi- 
fied by nothing outside of itself and which has no accounting to give to 
anyone. 

The Prodigal Son returns to his father and throws himself into his arms. 

The first Greek thinkers strike a note whose sound is distinctive without 
being discordant. The intensity of their religious feeling is compounded 
with an imperious need for reason. It is not enough for them to bow down, 
to adore and to love; they want to understand. They believe that they 
render the highest homage to the gods by portraying them in a manner 
most befitting to them: in accordance with the light of intelligence. The 
reasonings of the dialectician join with the myths of the poet to “‘always 
picture God as he is” (Plato, Republic, 379A), that is to say, as good, true, 
just, and immutable. “If gods do evil, they are not gods,” Euripides as- 
serts. 

Thus evil appears as a cosmic necessity forcing upon gods and men a 
constant effort of self-correction. On the moral level it is defined as an 
error of negligence or of forgetfulness through which the soul draws away 
from its origins and is false to itself. Evil therefore has a metaphysical 
source for the Greek as well as for the Oriental or the Christian; it can be 
fought only by an appeal to the divine Absolute. But to believe in the 
Absolute is not to drown or be lost in it. It is to compound the Absolute 
with the exigencies of the relative in which we are situated; it is to achieve 
a harmonious structure. In the last analysis, what the Greeks give us is a 
lesson in humanism. 





























Manés Sperber 


THE PUBLIC AND ITS SOUL’ 


No research in the field of aesthetics can avoid the question of the value 
which every work of art poses as urgently as does every living thing: its 
raison d étre. Traditional aesthetics conceived only an absolute value. That 
is why it attempted to establish absolute, eternal criteria. More modest, the 
psychologist of the creative person, the philosopher of creativity and the 
historian of civilizations tend to acknowledge a value which is of relative 
importance only. Certain works suggest new criteria and survive them. 
Others, which conform to established criteria, frequently die with them. 
A work which does not beget, sooner or later, its own public and the 
sensitivity which recognizes itself in it, would consequently be ephemeral. 

The commercial value of an artistic production is determined by the 
intensity and the duration of the satisfaction that it procures for a suffi- 
ciently widespread need. The relation between supply and demand also 
regulates the market for that curious species of merchandise which paint- 
ings, books, songs, etc., represent—but not definitively. The creative work 
is quite often devoid of “exchange value” because it scarcely encounters a 
demand before it has stimulated one. It is sought only after it has been 
found, sometimes a long time after the death of the artist. 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 


1. Manés Sperber’s article parallels his works on the place and function of literature and the 
arts in contemporary civilization, and contributes to the discussion on mass culture which was 
begun in Nos. 3 and 5 of Diogenes by Dwight Macdonald and D. W. Brogan, and which 
the editors of this review propose to develop further. 
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But an unacknowledged or unknown value is a social absurdity com- 
parable to a wind that does not blow. Solitude itself has no meaning out- 
side of social relationships: if the hermit’s retreat is to have any significance, 
it must be defined by the proximity of the organized communities that he 
abandons. In the domain of what is known as practical life, the experience 
of habit provides criteria of evaluation, but in ethics as in aesthetics, the 
value, when it springs from solitude, is a social phenomenon. Unrecog- 
nized, it remains a secret of which nobody is aware and which nobody 
tries to uncover. The accursed artist, whether painter or poet, is unthinkable 
during a period when art represents society as it wishes to appear, thus 
lending to the myths of greatness or of piety the semblance of reality. Art 
becomes a curse when it separates itself from society and opposes it and 
wishes only to express its own greatness: when it chooses no longer to be a 
means to anything and wants to be an end in itself. 

Now in its beginnings art produces the means which a community 
utilizes to express the communion of the group in its relations with those 
magical forces that must either be appeased or seduced; the means neces- 
sary to evoke unifying enthusiasm and to fortify courage in the face of 
danger; to attest loyalty to the past; to exalt gerontocracy; to discover the 
secrets of mysteries; and finally to protect taboos. Art precedes the artist. 
Of the latter one demands not originality—that would be sacrilegious— 
but absolute fidelity in the expression of meanings specified in advance. 
The ceremonial masks, the ritual dance steps, the words of incantation, the 
war and hunting songs have to be not beautiful but efficacious; they must 
correspond, without the slightest variation, to the specifications handed 
down by oral tradition. One can readily understand why a society that has 
not developed writing should be particularly rigid in its concept of form: 
its conscience is nourished by the memory of its elders who insure their 
own preponderance by seeing to it that the present exactly resembles the 
past, which they alone can recall. The dogmatization of all forms, each of 
which is transformed into a symbol, is a necessity in the gerontocracy of 
primitive peoples. The same is true of the dogmatization of rites in every 
religion that is organized as a triumphant Church. The symbol, a con- 
densed content, consummates, so to speak, the form. The latter by itself 
ceases to have meaning except when sanctified by the ceremony that it 
recalls or suggests more often than it expresses. Primitive peoples therefore 
look upon their works of art in the same way that the modern oneirocritic 
takes note of dreams. He knows that each of the elements of which the 
oneiric tale is composed is nothing by itself; but that it indicates the 
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presence of a condensed content which the associations to a dream will 
perhaps reveal. 

The transition from the geronto-sorcerer to the artisan-artist doubtless 
occurs as a result of the division of labor. It is inevitable at a higher level of 
production, as well as after wars and invasions, following the collision of 
dogmatized forms which seem mutually exclusive and which must be 
reconciled. (When the victorious invaders did not exterminate the natives 
they imposed their laws upon them, but they had to permit the forms of 
the vanquished to mingle with their own.) Under such circumstances the 
artisan-artist had to combine elements that were often contradictory, and 
to “‘syncretize” rival forms and competing myths. In order to develop a 
new formal unity out of this diversity, the artist obtained, doubtless tac- 
itly, a relative freedom to create, but not the right to invoke it. He was to 
think of himself not as the author of the message, but as the messenger or 
executor of orders from above. 

Today, far more clearly than two thousand years ago, we can discern 
the work of syncretization and of editing that has wrought the Pentateuch 
or the songs of Homer. We can perceive the conquering gods that joined 
forces in it, the myths of diverse origins which were reconciled in it. But 
we will never know the name of the man who first intoned the song of 
Deborah and we will probably never know the specific role of Homer (or 
of the two Homers) in the epics which have immortalized him. 

Even in a period much closer to us, in a civilization of striking matu- 
rity—at the height of the fifth century in Athens—a work like the Athena 
Parthenos was doubtless at first a divine presence, and, in the eyes of a 
select minority only, the creation of an artist. Moreover, we know the 
serious difficulties that Phidias encountered as a consequence of his attempt 
to leave an imprint of his presence: he was not forgiven for having sculp- 
tured his own effigy and that of Pericles on the escutcheon of a goddess. It 
is likewise improbable that the faithful, gazing at the cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages, or later, looking at church frescoes, even for an instant 
would have asked themselves questions on aesthetics or felt the need to 
know the names of the men whose works never ceased to nourish the 
ardor of their faith. They sought not to judge a picture but to forget that 
it was a representation, to discover in it the beings themselves that were 
portrayed. They were seeking neither art nor beauty but divine efficacy. 

Doubtless this public (social and religious) characteristic, which for mil- 
lennia was peculiar to the plastic arts, explains neither Phidias’ genius nor, 
for example, the absence of artistic talent in Socrates, who, at that same 
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period, was probably helping his father to produce the Saint-Sulpician 
statues that line the road to Piraeus. Nor does social aesthetics explain the 
genius that Aeschylus and Sophocles employed to transform well-known 
tales into tragedies. But the social circumstances which constrained Phidias 
to efface himself as over against his works so that once out of his hands 
they might become sacral, were the same that determined the choice of 
content and form which the tragedians gave to their theatre. (It is possible 
that they also wrote plays that did not correspond to the dictates of the 
times. This must certainly have been true of Euripides.) 

Until a short time ago, literature continued to be for everyone except 
the author himself and a small elite, an acoustical phenomenon. People lis- 
tened to it but did not read it. A century ago the percentage of illiterates in 
Great Britain was 32 among men and 48.9 among women. It is assumed 
that today 40% of the world’s population (over ten years of age) know 
how to read and write. This is doubtless optimistic if one requires of the 
reader more than the mere ability to identify the letters and painfully build 
words with them. The reading of a book always represents an unaccus- 
tomed effort for the majority of those who, according to the statistics, are 
not illiterate. The poet-singer and the professional story-teller have been 
replaced not by books but by the movies, radio, and newspapers. Written 
words have less appeal than pictures (comic strips, illustrations) and spoken 
words, which are available even to those who refuse to make any effort. 
After all, the musician writes his notes for specialists; his music exists for 
the public only when it is played—therefore in sound. Literature, the art 
of words, is first song, a composition of groups of rhythmic words, and 
later theatrical spectacle. It is an art that exists for the consumer solely in 
public. For a very long time the solitude of the reader alone with a book 
was the experience of a privileged few. 

Homer sang for a public; Sophocles wrote for it. But what about 
Thucydides? We know why the exile makes himself the historian of a war 
that he waged as a military leader on the side of his compatriots before 
looking at it as a man flung into no-man’s land, on the side of enemies. But 
for whom does he write it? For those who, in any case, will be unable to 
hear his voice because they are still unborn. Death, probably a violent one, 
prevented him from completing his extraordinary enterprise. Otherwise 
he might perhaps have revealed more clearly which of the lessons he be- 
queathed to future generations contained the author’s vindication. Since he 
addressed himself to the future, his text differs from the writings of his con- 
temporaries: he does not wish to be spoken, but seen, read. In this sense he 
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is the first truly modern writer: one solitude that addresses itself to another, 
unknown and as yet non-existent. 

The author who addresses himself to unknown readers is a recent phe- 
nomenon and a frequent one since the invention of the printing press. Like 
the sculptor and the painter who knew in advance the destination of their 
works, the writer formerly knew for whom he was carrying on a mono- 
logue. This is why rhetoric remains invincible until the time when the 
anonymous reader begins to replace the listeners, when the writer writes 
only for those who isolate themselves in order to encounter his work. 

Nietzsche’s dedication, “For everybody and for nobody,” characterizes 
rather well the simultaneity of the two contradictory tendencies. When 
the artist no longer creates for a specific public which he knows and whose 
tastes and needs he wishes to satisfy, he conceives of a universal but non- 
existent public. The artist therefore works for himself, for himself alone. 
The abstract art of today, the most subjective ever known, is created for 
exhibits; it is addressed to everyone without exception and to no one in 
particular—just like the billboards on our streets. 

Cervantes, we are told, recounted the adventures of Don Quixote to his 
prison companions in order to get his daily soup. But he also showed a 
knowledge of his readers when he later published his novel; he knew what 
had made them ready to welcome his gigantic pastiche. Although Rem- 
brandt objected to the bourgeois residents of Amsterdam whom he por- 
trayed in The Armed Watch, he nonetheless for a long time regarded them 
as his public, in other words, his patrons. Lesage wrote stories that people 
recounted everywhere; they read him in order to have something to talk 
about. At that time prose fiction gradually took the place of Mother Goose 
stories, of magical or hagiographical fables; it transformed their heroes 
without depriving them of their archetypical characteristics and without 
freeing them from the yoke of fate. This fiction, as successful today as in 
its beginnings, moves along with the times: it recounts the same conflicts 
but adapts them to contemporary experience and expresses them in cur- 
rent terms. As a result of a personal, family, or general misfortune, or be- 
cause of his blindness, the hero is removed from his surroundings, cast out 
into the unknown, and exposed to either an indifferent or a hostile world. 
Whether or not this is what he sought, his life becomes one long adven- 
ture, consisting of unpredictable discoveries, terrifying or providential en- 

counters, good and evil fortune. The anguish and the immoderate hopes 
that inspired tales of folklore spring up again in modern fiction and pro- 
duce affective echoes in a public which the movies have enlarged im- 
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mensely. This is a literature of oneiric realism. It insinuates itself easily into 
the unconscious of spectators as well as of readers by catering to longings 
and desires they dare not avow. Whatever is new in this process attracts, 
but in order not to disappoint, the same content must reappear each time. 
Only secondary variations are welcome. In our day the male orphan is 
changed into a girl who lives in a more picturesque era than our own, in 
the midst of photogenic cataclysms from which the heroine extricates her- 
self thanks to her overpowering beauty and her forceful wiles. 

What the reader expects from this literature is that it enable him to par- 
ticipate in something extraordinary whose authenticity it must, at all 
times, guarantee: that it offer stories that “are not stories but true accounts 
of things that really happened.” The writer presents himself not as the 
author but as a transmitting agent. He asserts that his imagination never 
once intervenes—imagination is only a lie. Usually the reader either does 
not know the author’s name or forgets it quickly and recalls only the title 
of his book, which he will not remember for long. He will ask the book- 
seller or the librarian for a “similar story.” Again, the movie-goer does 
not know the name of the director or of the producer. His choice is deter- 
mined by his desire to see a “‘similar movie,” or certain actors and actresses 
who always represent the same characters in the same situations. He does 
not have to make an effort to guess the identification of the hero; after he 
has seen one or two of these pictures he immediately knows who the hero 
is. This identification rather resembles a conditioned reflex. 

The hunger for something new seems to be the common characteristic 
of all publics, readers of news items as well as spectators. One can see in it 
an expression of natural curiosity which, like satiated hunger, reawakens 
periodically and demands renewed gratification. Renewed, but not new, 
because these people, although hungry for something new, manifest a 
phobia against the unfamiliar as soon as it is shown to them. They tolerate 
in the unfamiliar only little surprises which a new manner of presentation 
offers them, but not at all the affective content. The story of a crime, love 
that goes wrong but is finally victorious, an extraordinary exploit in the 
midst of mortal danger, the sensational billings in a circus, a languorous 
song—all this attracts them irresistibly, but only if it is adapted to patterns 
to which they are accustomed. They eat, one might say, only the pre- 
digested. For centuries it was necessary to keep the same names for the 
principal characters of a farce that had made audiences laugh. A change of 
name or of costume might have been disturbing. The unaccustomed 
aroused in them a feeling of frustration. The great authors of comedy had 
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to be very cunning to smuggle their originality in: they preserved the 
canvas and the characteristic protagonists of traditional farce. 

Boccaccio, Cervantes, Swift, Defoe, Dickens, and Mark Twain are the 
great writers of modern times whose masterpieces have remained the 
favorites of the larger public everywhere in the world. They created proto- 
types of which innumerable versions have since reappeared yearly. The 
authors of these new versions are scarcely aware of this imitation (épigo- 
nisme) because what they describe doubtless corresponds all too frequently 
to their own dreams (as well as—a fortunate coincidence—to the demands 
of the market). Not the industrial revolution nor political upheaval, nor 
two world wars—nothing has altered the public’s taste or its dreams. The 
crystallized prototypes and the glowing destinies in the works of the great 
writers continue to entrance a public that is Sancho Panza himself: it 
knows all there is to know about Don Quixote and yet never hesitates to 
take off again and again with the errant knight on new adventures that are 
essentially always the same. 

Zola, Gorki and Upton Sinclair wrested a part of this popular public 
from its dreams and immunized it against the seduction of escapism. The 
proletarian in their novels was not an isolated hero nor a converted Don 
Quixote, nor a seduced Sancho Panza, but a creature who represented a 
mass composed of people like himself. Germinal, La Mére, and Jimmy Hig- 
gins are typical books in which a new, non-literary reader sought aware- 
ness, the reasons for his social being, the courage to struggle in the midst 
of an exalted solidarity. 

He found in them “real life,” his own misery, the usual happenings of 
ordinary life rather than unusual individual adventures—he discovered 
himself, as his own experience showed him to be. 

This fiction which stemmed from the factual reporting of news and 
which purported to be a historical novel of the present, shaped the reader’s 
manner of seeing and thinking; for half a century it has exerted upon in- 
numerable readers a far deeper political influence than tracts aimed at in- 
doctrination and propaganda. Moreover, it determined the nature of most 
of the war stories written after 1918, along with the procession of writers 
who, in Russia and elsewhere, had between 1918 and 1934 treated as revo- 
lutionary the theme of the Pilgrim’s Progress. This trend seemed to give 
promise of a great future. Nothing came of it. Soviet literature was sys- 
tematically destroyed by the servitude that was imposed upon it in the 
name of a false aesthetics commonly called “socialist realism.”” Communist 
literature everywhere else followed its example. Furthermore, populism 
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seems to draw away from the proletarian reader. The new public which 
was formed at the beginning of the century has not been regenerated; the 
stories and movies that satisfy the oneiric need once again engage their 
enthusiasm. 

The heroes of fiction in the middle of our century are great criminals, 
shrewd politicians, the technological scientists of “science-fiction” and, 
more than all these, women, orphans of the storm of our times. It is note- 
worthy that the champions whose exploits and private lives seem to im- 
passion the masses lose all their charisma when they are transposed into lit- 
erature or the cinema. And despite the adulation that this century until 
now has bestowed upon “men of destiny’”—the Hitlers, Mussolinis and 
Stalins—these “idols” do not inspire any following in fiction. In these 
years of “planetary wars” and world victories, the public does not rely on 
the assurance that the dream of success is a reasonable one, except in the 
case of women’s destinies: of Theodora, Katherina, Scarlett, Amber, Caro- 
line, Désirée and so many others. Goddesses, singularly resembling the 
mediocre stars of technicolor CinemaScope, mount, invincible, to the 
empty heavens. 

No, this is not a question of the phenomenon that Malraux characterizes 
as metamorphosis, a dialectical phenomenon thanks to which the perma- 
nence of art asserts itself. Social aesthetics, examining the arts from the 
point of view of the consumer, not of the creative person, discovers that 
during the millennia of which we have some knowledge, taste has some- 
times changed, but only for what is, in the narrowest sense of the word, the 
form of expression—for the jargon and not for the content. Surely it would 
be a mistake to underestimate the importance of such a change and to neg- 
lect its relation to social changes, infra- or supra-structural, to use a Marxist 
term. There is doubtless a difference between a Catholic propaganda novel 
and an orthodox Communist one: the principles of selection used by the 
sincere falsifiers of reality are philosophically the opposite of each other. 
The ideal reader of the one as of the other—his mental age is not twelve but 
thirteen years—finds in it evil personified: the sinner (doer of sacrilege) or 
the counter-revolutionary (the saboteur, the wanton viper), and goodness 
become man: the practicing, virtuous believer, the Party member, the 
dedicated revolutionary. The Manichean duel is the content of all this fic- 
tion; and the public, knowing in advance the outcome, awaits it none the 
less expectantly each time, seeking enjoyment and bolstering of faith. 
(Think of the repetitive dream that accompanies the youthful years—the 
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stereotype of the scenario does not, in this case either, diminish in any way 
the tension of expectancy.) 

In the modern mystery story and in the tales of great adventure moral 
Manicheanism seems in a way weakened—the goodness of the good people 
and the triumph of virtue less clear than before. The reader nowadays con- 
cedes that in desperate situations innocence should be capable of resorting 
to wiles which were formerly the appanage of the wicked. The latter re- 
main a threat at all times. Yet one wants innocence to be more the persecu- 
tor than the persecuted, to act in “preventive, legitimate self-defense.” The 
public’s willingness to acknowledge virtue’s right to be as violent and as 
brutal as the wicked is not explicable solely by the propaganda which, 
during wars, glorifies killing, but also by a growing impatience with the 
slow unfolding of the epic. Here, the influence of the movies and television 
is probably greater than that of the newspapers and radio: sixty or, at the 
most, one hundred minutes are enough to make the spectator a direct wit- 
ness of a drama which unfolds with great speed and whose end and climax 
very often coincide. A public educated on movies has less and less patience 
with the epic and finds it hard to excuse the anticlimax which a true novel 
is never able to avoid entirely. Due to its special violence—a continuous 
explosion of time immeasurably condensed—screen fiction is in greater 
harmony with the oneiric essence than any other presentation of imagined 
reality. In the movies humanity finally encounters what it has always been 
seeking in legends, myths, épopées, in the theatre, and in traditional epic 
poems: the possibility of participating in the life of others by identifying 
with that life, of vicariously experiencing adventures and suffering, and 
finally, of surviving multiple death. The magic of movies in technicolor 
proves that the public was right in demanding that true fiction be real fic- 
tion: that it present the past (“‘the stories”) not as a memory but as the in- 
carnation of the present. The sex appeal of the movie star who plays the 
part of Cleopatra convinces the spectator, in seducing him, that this Egyp- 
tian queen really existed and that she seduced great men. Fiction that is 
merely true can only succeed in “deceiving,” whereas real fiction first 
seduces. And of all victims those of seduction are the only ones who feel 
victorious. 


There is a rumor that literature is dying, that the novel is already dead. 
Nothing of the kind is true. Doubtless, a certain kind of fiction is losing its 
public because the latter is absorbing it only in the form of a screen drama- 
tization. Consequently, what is happening is a displacement, not a disap- 
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pearance. Joint consumption, a social phenomenon of great importance, be- 
comes once again the customary manner in which the public encounters 
fiction. (Television does not impede this evolution, it merely adds a varia- 
tion: the fact that people watch it separately does not prevent joint con- 
sumption—a same date, a same time is given to everybody.) The result is 
that a growing number of novels are written and published for the sole 
purpose of possible screen adaptation. 

We are not discussing here true literature. Its readers are relatively and 
absolutely more numerous than ever. For the past one hundred years, 
however, its social function has been as poorly defined as that of the plastic 
arts. The dramatic poems of Sophocles, of Shakespeare, of Racine and 
Schiller, the comedies of Aristophanes, Moliére, and Goldoni, the novels 
of Cervantes, Richardson, Fielding, Jane Austen, Thackeray, Scott, Dick- 
ens, Balzac, and Dumas, all are addressed to a public that one might say is 
an established one. But the novels of Benjamin Constant, of Stendhal, 
Dostoevski, Joyce, Proust, and Kafka are destined for the special reader 
who seeks in fiction not adventure but the meeting of consciences, not the 
dream but the awakening. It is a literature that utilizes fiction as a moralist 
does the fable and a sinner the parable. In the midst of a civilization of gi- 
gantic agglomerations and of masses organized into an immense public 
whose taste grows more and more imperious, this literature which chal- 
lenges everything is merely a statement of man’s solitude. Since, generally 
speaking, it serves neither a religion nor a cause, it must claim to be every- 
thing itself: a religion without a God, a cause without a purpose, therefore 
an end in itself. This claim is rarely expressed and often denied (by 
Dostoevski among others), but it does not alter the alternative: such a 
literature is, from the point of view of a social aesthetics, either a secular 
Gospel without a message of hope, or nothing. The vogue of private 
diaries, of collections of letters, and the mania for monographs reveal the 
tendency of artists to establish themselves as the unique elite of a society 
whose hierarchy seems to be permanently weakened. 

Let us imagine a Phidias returned to wreak his revenge: he would either 
disown or destroy Athena Parthenos and would preserve only his self- 
portrait sculptured on the escutcheon. The photograph of the effigy, im- 
measurably enlarged, would give us the face of a man who had known 
how to create gods. 

Whether God is dead or not, the public—which is to say, almost every- 
one—needs gods for the cultivation of its soul. The study of these needs 
and of this care of the soul is one of the primary tasks of a social aesthetics. 
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Francisco Romero 


DEFINITIONS OF MAN 


The interpretation of man which I have defended in my book, Theory of 
Man, agrees with the Linnaean designation of homo sapiens, which is 
more exact, in my opinion, than the classical one of “rational animal.” 
In that work I maintain that what is peculiar to man is that he is conscious 
of a reality outside of himself and of his own intimate being, or, in other 
words, that he recognizes the independent existence of the world and is an 
ego. Both matters can be reduced to a unique primary function: the objec- 
tifying activity, which in normal, continuous, and accumulative operation 
belongs only to man, and from which all essentially human traits are de- 
rived. The peculiar characteristic of perception properly so called, that is, 
human perception, is the observation of things that are present, the recog- 
nition that a given thing exists. To perceive, then, is to attribute presence or 
existence to what is perceived, to admit it as an object existing by itself, 
certainly in different ways according to whether it is a question of external 
things, of the subjective entity, or of the processes and “states” inherent ia 
it; let it be noted that when perceptive attention fastens upon the “states,” 
that is to say, on subjective, unintentional processes like those of coenesthe- 
sia which ordinarily are not perceived but are lived, enjoyed, or suffered, 
these become objectified without losing in themselves their condition of 
states. The capacity to objectify is the bedrock of human nature; animal 
conscience (if it deserves this name) must be imagined, save for rare excep- 
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tions, to be a succession of “states” to which objectifying attention is not 
applied because such attention can only come from an ego. 

The objectifying capacity is sufficient to distinguish man from animals 
because although the latter, in a few of the highest species, doubtless realize 
some objectification, they attain it in an elementary and discontinuous 
manner without its constituting in them a stable function. In man, the 
gift of objectifying not only characterizes him primarily and definitely as 
man, as the being for whom the world and his own ego exist, but it is also 
the origin of the two great superior human monopolies: culture and spirit. 
The faculty of objectifying, which, in its perceptive function, recognizes the 
exterior world and the interior of the subject as existent, in a projective 
or exteriorizing function, on the other hand, confers extra-subjective 
form on the notions or images of the subject, on certain movements and 
exigencies of his soul, and converts them into cultural objects: linguistic 
expression, laws, institutions, theorization, works of art or of technique, 
etc. It seems to me of the greatest interest to understand the root of human 
nature, this reduction to a unique principle of the two aspects of specifically 
human activity: the objective perception of external reality and the subjec- 
tive, and cultural creation. That spirit is likewise a consequence of the 
objectifying capacity. When this capacity operates without what I call 
“subjective regression,” that is without a subordination of what is objec- 
tive to the subject which practices the objectifying, we have the acts which 
are designated as spiritual, whose general characteristic is to be governed 
by the object and not by the special interest of the subject; thus the ultra- 
subjective and universalist character of spiritual behavior. The spiritual 
type of knowledge, for example, is that which pays attention to the object 
itself and is interested in it only, without being preoccupied with the ad- 
vantages which the conscious subject can obtain from it. It is easy to dem- 
onstrate that spiritual activity is only the establishment or purification of 
the subjective attitude in so far as it is projected purely toward what is 
objectified, without debasing it or confusing its existence with the interests 
or convenience of the subject. In short: the essential characteristic of man 
is the ability to objectify, which in its perceptive form sets it up within a 
subject or an ego surrounded by a coherent world, and in its creative and 
exteriorizing form produces concrete cultural creations; spiritual acts are 
those in which objectification foregoes the concrete and practical interest 
of the agent and is directed resolutely toward the object, whether it be in 
the realm of knowledge, ethics, esthetics, or religion. 
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From this general statement of the problem as a broad base, I propose to 
make certain observations on various points of view which differ from 
mine. 


It is often maintained that what characterizes and differentiates man is 
his spirit, by which he is distinguished from animals. Spirit is frequently 
designated vaguely as the “aggregate of higher mental faculties.” The kind 
and degree of higher faculties that are meant is not made very clear. A 
bandit may show extraordinary qualities of intelligence which are sub- 
jugated to his base purposes; this certainly would suggest a higher mental 
function, but no one would be very much disposed to elevate it with the 
classification of “spiritual.” There is, on the other hand, a vague but firm 
agreement on spirituality, which sees in it the property of non-egoistic, dis- 
interested acts, foreign to the private interests of the agent. This property is 
the one that I have tried to clarify, finding its motive in the establishment 
of the objectifying position, in an objectification which involves no servi- 
tude of what has been objectified to the profit of the objectifying subject. 
When the question is put in this way it does not seem to me legitimate to 
characterize man as “‘the spiritual being’’ without saying more; there are 
many typically human behaviors inconceivable in an animal—thus those 
of the refined, intelligent bandit of my example, which are none-the-less 
not spiritual. These behaviors, however, have, as a basis, objectification, al- 
though they are narrowly connected with personal interest. In principle, 
then, one can imagine man devoid of spirit or acting regularly according to 
non-spiritual incentives, but it is impossible to conceive of him deprived of 
objectifying capacity. 

In the well known book of Max Scheler, The Place of Man in the Cosmos, 
there is an attempt made to define man by his spirit, making use of a 
rigorous characterization of spirituality which, at first sight, would seem 
to coincide with mine; in reality, my interpretation is not identical with 
his. Let us examine, for example, his opinions on knowledge. For Max 
Scheler knowledge is spiritual if it is apprehension of essences; the common 
type of knowledge, that which is found in daily life and even in certain 
sciences, seems to him to be common to man and animal. I hold that any 
knowledge is of the spiritual type if it is disinterested and pure knowledge, 
if it only aspires to the theoretical examination of the object; I believe, 
moreover, that intelligence properly so called isa human monopoly, for it 
is inconceivable without conceptual (or verbal) language and it presents 
the solution of practical problems in which an animal ordinarily fails. I do 
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not deny the existence of rudiments of intelligent activity in animals, espe- 
cially in those nearest man, but I see them as stupid gropings which cannot 
be called normal, intelligent, organized, continuous behavior; briefly, 
which do not show in them intelligence as an established, stable function; 
this is what, in my opinion and in that of other critics, is shown by well 
known experiments of W. Kéhler with chimpanzees, which confirm some 
sparks of intelligence without the constancy and progress which a cus- 
tomary exercise of the intelligence presupposes. If this is so, if conduct 
worthy to be classified as intelligent is only demonstrated in one or a few 
species located at the top of the zoological scale, and even there, in an 
intermittent and precarious form, it seems justifiable to see intelligence as 
such an attribute peculiar to man without being surprised at weak tenden- 
cies toward it in those beings which are presages or anticipatory sketches of 
humanity. It should be remembered that not all psychic activity of an 
animal excluding intelligence can be considered instinctive; associative 
memory, behavior founded on the procedure of the casual effort, of trial 
and error, fixed associatively by the experience of success, are common in 
many animals and are wont to give a false impression of intelligence. The 
justification of all of this would require a rigorous characterization of intel- 
ligent conduct which cannot be attempted here. As a consequence of what 
has been indicated the following should be kept in mind: the spirit is not 
the distinctive state of human nature because much typically human be- 
havior is not rigorously spiritual. On the other hand it is exclusively man’s 
function to know himself and to apprehend a world of objectivity whose 
presence and structure condition his conduct in matters which are strictly 
different from the conduct of animals. Man is then the being who knows, 
homo sapiens. The spirit, although it does not define what is human in its 
origin and in its fundamental basis, is already latent in both potentially, as a 
possibility which tends to be realized because it is only the culmination and 
perfection of that faculty of objectifying on which man’s being is founded; 
it is the objectifying function in its purity and rigor, projected toward the 
object without ulterior motives, without any design of tying it with chains 
of convenience or interest to the individual subject who apprehends it. 
Therefore the spirit, if it does not make man, perfects and completes him, 
and man deprived of it seems to us incomplete and truncated. 

Beside the concept of the “spiritual man” offered by Max Scheler one 
can place that of the “voluntary or free man” defended by Werner Som- 
bart. The work which the illustrious economist has devoted to man, Vom 
Menschen, 1938, is one of the greatest efforts made toward the elucidation 
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of the matter. Sombart errs in dedicating less space than is due to funda- 
mental questions and of accumulating on the other hand much material on 
secondary themes, although all of them are pertinent; he draws on his vast 
experience and documentation in ethnography, sociology, and economics. 
Worthy of special consideration and certainly not lacking in originality is 
his approach to the problem; he does not want to enter into the meta- 
physical or merely speculative aspects of the matter nor does he want to 
adopt the naturalistic method of the anthropology which ordinarily con- 
siders itself the only scientific one. Against the pretensions on the one hand 
of metaphysical thought and on the other of that which is concerned above 
all with the biological, he proposes to construct an empirical anthropology 
according to the intentions and methods of the so-called sciences of the 
mind, of psychology, sociology, history, of the disciplines that study cul- 
tural phenomena. Such is, according to his criterion, the only way of ob- 
taining correct notions concerning human nature. Sombart cites what is 
peculiar to man in free action, in the autonomy of the will; faithful to his 
methodical position he deals with an immediate and empirical concept of 
liberty, and he abstains from taking part in philosophical disputes about the 
grave conflict or opposition between liberty and determinism. The animal 
proceeds according to instincts; it obeys compulsions or blind impulse so 
that it may be said that in reality it is not it that acts, but nature that acts in 
it and for it. Man escapes these compulsions and thus avoids nature; his 
being is not nature, but “art.” From the empirical or scientific point of 
view the free, characteristic, exclusive act of man is defined only by being 
rooted in a motivation and being directed toward goals; it is not indis- 
pensable that means and ends be conscious in every case, because, frequently, 
acquired habits and inherited tradition intervene, e.g., the various forms of 
social preordination of conduct, none of which affects the principle of 
motivation and purpose of actions any more than the mechanical function 
of the calculating machine denies a clear intellection of the mathematical 
relations to which its mechanism has been previously adjusted. Sombart is 
not unfamiliar with the importance of objectification; free action is made 
possible in his opinion precisely because man objectifies the world, is ob- 
jectified to himself and is capable of the abstracting operations which serve 
as a vehicle for the formation of concepts. His error in my opinion consists 
in taking all of this only as the condition or supposition of free action, and 
seeing in the latter what is peculiar to man, whereas that which is peculiarly 
human is the capacity to objectify, which establishes the original subject- 
object structure that has been made general in the ego-world duality; 
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undoubtedly the gift of objectifying makes possible free action as an act of 
an ego in a world, but also from objectification come many other things, 
all of which distinguish man; his distinct grades and forms of intelligence, 
the special human tonality of the emotions and feelings, etc. Likewise 
there comes from the objectifying capacity, as I indicated before and have 
explained in my Theory of Man, the spirit, concerning which Sombart has 
very confused ideas, since he limits himself to presenting it as an exclusive 
possession of man, and to attributing to it a polarity or bifurcation in posi- 
tive and negative moments, which is not very convincing. This lack of 
care in the characterization of what is spiritual seems to me to be one of the 
major deficiencies of the book, especially so because an essential part is 
assigned it; in general there do not abound in philosophical anthropology 
precise definitions concerning the spirit, and it is the merit of Max Scheler 
that he is an exception and has given us some notable insights, both 
rigorous and profound. Sombart contributes revealing insights and much 
useful information about varied questions defining human nature, the 
means of individual and collective human existence, and this mass of re- 
flections and data compensates in part for the relative poverty of his funda- 
mental presentation of the problem. 


Among the theorists who attempt to explain human nature by a unique 
principle, those who see this principle in intelligence and symbolization 
occupy an outstanding place. The explanation of man by the primary 
place of intelligence has some relationship with the one that I have pro- 
posed; I ought, therefore, to insist on the characterizations of my inter- 
pretation to distinguish it from this one. On characterizing man by objec- 
tifying activity, I think I penetrate a more profound stratum than that of 
intelligence and arrive at the source from which intelligence springs. The 
attribution of intelligence to man of course concedes beforehand that the 
latter is a subject who practices the function of knowing; both the subject 
and world are presupposed. If on the other hand we turn our attention to 
objectifying activity asa primary event, we should note that the first result 
of objectification is to transform what is merely lived, sensations and 
“states,” into objective perceptions and apprehensions, into recognition of 
“things that are present”; from this arises both the grasp of realities ex- 
ternal to the subject as well as that of the subject itself, the constitution of 
the ego-world structure, which is the cornerstone of what is human nature. 
When intelligence is assigned to man as his prime characteristic, one notes 
especially the rational handling of what, tacitly, is judged as having oc- 
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curred and as preexistent: the things on which intelligence operates and the 
subject of intelligent action. The fundamental problem as I conceive of it 
has to be another one and must penetrate deeper; it cannot remain, so to 
speak, on the operative and functional plane of intelligence itself but it 
must strive to discover the bottom stratum, on which are formed the in- 
stances that permit intelligence to function, which are the things which 
have been objectified, and the subject which perceives them and thinks 
about them. Intelligence operates on a plane which we could designate as 
logical; those stages are prior and are constituted on a plane which, using 
Kant’s terminology, we could call transcendental, without implying an 
identification with the epistemological position of Kant. Objectifying is, 
without doubt, the root of intelligence; but before all, by means of a per- 
ceptive apprehension, it converts sensations into objects which have been 
conceived as existing and subsisting by themselves, and, at the same time, 
creates a subjective center which is nonexistent in animals, a constant spir- 
itual focus which has reference only to itself, and which is possible only asa 
pole of objectifying acts, since otherwise there is but a procession of sensa- 
tions and states, of an undivided and confused mental stream which can in 
no wise be designated as an ego. When I define man as “the being who 
knows,” that is, who knows himself and the world, I take into account in 
my definition above all the original operation from which this knowledge 
arises, the objectification, and in the second place the dependent functions 
of cognition all derived from that beginning. When man is defined as “a 
rational being” the scope embraced in the definition is much narrower and 
therefore incomplete, since the justification of the appearance of the ob- 
jects and of the subject are omitted, which is what determines in reality the 
appearance of man as such. 

Ernst Cassirer holds that the peculiar nature of man, that which sepa- 
rates him from animals and is the common substance of culture, is sym- 
bolization. “The principle of symbolism,” he writes, “with its universality, 
its validity, and its general application is the magic word, the open sesame 
which gives access to the specifically human world, to the world of human 
culture.” It is undeniable that symbolization has a most important part to 
play in the use and progress of the intelligence, for it makes possible proc- 
esses which would be entirely impossible without the use of an adequate 
system of symbols. But I think that serious objections can be raised to Cas- 
sirer’s concept in so far as he pretends to offer a general key for human 
nature. Symbolization does not operate in a void; the validity of the sym- 
bol is that it is sustained inasmuch as by means of it many facts are recapit- 
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ulated and accumulated and they thus become conveniently manageable 
for the mind. These prior elements and the subject which symbolically re- 
capitulates them and moves them are considered preexistent by Cassirer, 
whereas in my opinion the first thing that should be explained is this: the 
material of symbolization and the agent capable of symbolizing, that is, the 
objectified perceptions and the objectifying subject, the world and the ego. 
The capacity to symbolize requires a subject and an objectified world, two 
instances whose appearance can only be explained by objectification. Sym- 
bolization is a special objectifying procedure, an objectification of second 
or third degree which presupposes anterior ones, precisely those which 
contribute the basic human structure. On the other hand, all of culture 
cannot be reduced to systems of symbols. A painting, a statue, are not 
symbols, except as they may be allegories, artificial and secondary means of 
plastic expression. A lyric poem, a juridical rule, cannot be designated as 
symbols except as we may devote our attention exclusively to their verbal 
formulations, and then we shall have gone on to consider a very specialized 
aspect of them, that of linguistic symbolism. Thus as symbolization of 
natural phenomena has beneath it an immense number of facts of nature, 
likewise any symbolization in the field of culture embraces and absorbs an 
immense quantity of cultural facts; as we saw in the beginning, natural and 
cultural facts in so far as they are the product of two diverse regimes of 
objectification are the primary, genuine, human events, those that com- 
pose the world of man and simultaneously give rise to his own inner being, 
since the objectifying activity and the establishment of the subjective focus 
are two aspects of the same thing. 

That Cassirer has had linguistic activity particularly in view is empha- 
sized by these words of his: “The difference between verbal and emotive 
language represents the true frontier between the human and the animal 
world.” As we see, he assigns to verbal language the same character of that 
which is distinctly human as he attributes in general to symbolization; and, 
in fact, if his theses are not satisfactory for the total understanding of cul- 
ture, they are very acceptable for the meaning and importance of con- 
ceptual language, although with the reservation for the passage cited, that 
it would perhaps be well to interpolate between emotional language and 
verbal or conceptual language, indicative language, by means of which 
something is pointed out or indicated without transmitting its concept. 
Verbal language has been proposed more than once before as the quality 
par excellence and the sine qua non of man, homo loquans. It will not be 
difficult to show the insufficiency of this criterion. The substance of verbal 
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language consists of notions and relationships of very general nature which 
presuppose the ability to abstract; it is therefore necessary to go back to the 
latter, and although it is indisputable that language favors abstraction in 
fixing results, verbal meanings would not exist without prior abstractions. 
But the ability to abstract presupposes two things: the complexes supplied 
in perception and the isolation of the elements of those complexes. This 
latter operation has also an objectifying purpose. By every approach we 
arrive, in the last analysis, at objectifying, and, as we must accept that it is 
an exclusively human function, we must recognize in it the basis of dis- 
tinctly human nature. 

There have also been invoked as exclusive keys for the understanding of 
human nature other principles of less scope than intelligence and symboli- 
zation; they merit thorough consideration, which cannot be given to them 
at this time: religion and morality, and technical productivity. Among the 
naturalistic anthropologists of the last century, the inclusion of man in the 
zoological realm was justified by the thesis that his intelligence and emo- 
tional processes differ only in degree from the other animals; nevertheless, 
some proposed that a “human realm” be distinguished, and among them, 
A. de Quatrefages in his notes on religion and morality. Only man, in ac- 
cordance with this doctrine, would be a religious and moral being, that is, 
he would believe in the existence of a supernatural order ruled by higher 
beings with which his life on this earth and beyond would be essentially 
connected; also, he alone would be endowed with the moral notions of 
good and evil. The detailed examination of this concept would lead me 
far, for a general consideration of religion and morality, a task of obvious 
difficulty and complexity, would be indispensable, and it is not legitimate 
to use these concepts without having a clear view of them. It will be suf- 
ficient then for me to indicate that both religion and moral conduct with 
discernment of ethical values presuppose the grasp of an external, objective 
world and the existence of the subjective, points which, as has been seen, 
depend on the original objectifying function. In regard to the concept of 
man as homo faber, that is to say, as the being capable of making instru- 
ments, it must be rejected since it delineates and emphasizes a fact in- 
separable from many others with which it forms a complex unit, that of 
human culture. Taken separately and as a process, the construction of tools 
is a case of action in pursuit of clearly perceived ends and with the choice 
of adequate means, which for Sombart, as has been noted, is peculiar to 
man; to this interpretation, then, the critical observations applied to Som- 
bart are valid. But in addition to this, a tool is a cultural objectification, the 
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concrete formation or fixing of a design in an object of culture; from this 
point of view it is only one of the examples of the second manner of objec- 
tification to which I have referred: objectification exteriorized or made 
concrete in “things,” to which belong many other types of cultural crea- 
tion such as works of art, institutions, theories, and in short, every product 
of subjective activity which attains extra-subjective consistency. Only an 
insufficient understanding of the complete sphere of culture, all of it in- 
formed by an identical principle, has permitted this highlighting or deline- 
ation of technical creation, motivated moreover by the intention of finding 
at the basis of human nature a function of the most practical and humble 
type, an “infrastructure” of utilitarian and almost biological order, above 
which all the rest would be placed as secondary and additional elements. 
The truth is that the origin of human nature must be sought at a greater 
depth in a perfect and constitutive structure capable of accounting for all 
behavior peculiar to man. I do not think it is necessary to examine the 
explication of man in terms of his play. The most illustrious among recent 
writers on this matter, Huizinga, has saved me that work, for in the excel- 
lent analysis of his book, Homo Iudens, he admits the existence of play in 
animals also, and, moreover, he does not appear to consider it in the last 
analysis as a key for the explanation of human conduct. 


To complete these notes, I should take into consideration two types of 
studies which have had great success in recent times, those which seek the 
differential nucleus of human nature in the heart of collective examples 
(society, history), and those which deny the existence of a permanent na- 
ture or typical structure in man. “Society” in general is not a privilege of 
ours since not only are there abundant types of animal societies but also in 
many of these societies the articulation of the individual in the whole and 
his functional subjection to communal ends reaches extremes inconceiv- 
able in human society. If mere social coordination were sufficient to pro- 
duce humanity, man would have appeared in zoological trees greatly re- 
moved from those which have given him his origin. It is therefore obliga- 
tory, if one refers to the social aspect to explain man, to take as a point of 
departure not the undifferentiated notion of society, but rather that of 
“human” society. The essential aspect of the latter is not a division of tasks 
in the biological sense and for collective utility, though that division may 
exist to a notable degree, but rather the transmission of psychic content 
objectified by one member to another, which, in a finitely real form and an 
infinitely potential form, converts each member into the possessor of all 
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the psychic content of the group. The historical aspect is not separable 
from the social because history is society down through the ages. Pre- 
cisely, if man has a history, it is thanks to the accumulation of that objecti- 
fied content, which determines that for him the essential inheritance is not 
the biological but the psychic-spiritual, the inheritance of which is ac- 
quired and not fixed by life in his organism. 


The thesis according to which man lacks a fixed, fundamental structure 
is connected with the foregoing when it is said that man does not have a 
“nature” but a “history.” I would argue that historicity is, in the last anal- 
ysis, of capital importance for men, but that specifically human historicity 
rests on the process of accumulation of objectifications which, as is logical, 
is only explained by the prime exercise of the objectifying function. 
When what is affirmed above all is a limitless possibility of free determina- 
tion, an absolute plasticity left to the judgment for making decisions, two 
things should be remembered: that the act of the will, with its projection 
toward an end and the selection of the adequate means, presupposes the 
fundamental and primary structure which composes the subject and the 
objectified world; and that the will never can ignore in its solutions social 
and historical situations, constructed principally by the accumulation and 
sedimentation of the objectified experience, so that there should be ad- 
mitted here a conditioning related to the basic structure described at the 
beginning of this article. 

In my opinion the foregoing reflections demonstrate that all the criteria 
or principles proposed to explain man go back to the objectifying activity 
as their foundation. Since this activity belongs exclusively to man and since 
there is no lower activity which is likewise exclusive, it ought to be con- 
sidered as the basic principle of human nature. The objectifying function is 
the only one which bestows knowledge because it is the apprehension of 
objects; we could say that with it are born at one and the same time knowl- 
edge and man, and therefore when man is designated as homo sapiens one 
defines his essence and evokes the function which gives him his existence 
and his form. Let us not commit the triviality of quarreling over the name, 
dazzled by the ideal of a perfect, complete knowledge—sapience, wisdom, 
inerrant rationality, etc.—to which few approach and which no one at- 
tains. Before and below all this there is a common, effective knowledge, a 
fundamental knowledge, inseparable by its constitution from human na- 
ture, which one does not ordinarily observe since it requires effort to see 
what is obvious and familiar, what is essential and formative. The unique 
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fact that reality occurs in terms of objects for a subject which grasps them 
and retains them as such, the creation of the objects for the subject and 
simultaneously of the subject itself, does not exist in the animal kingdom 
and must have occurred for the first time at a relatively recent date, com- 
pared with the cosmic age of the universe and even with that of the living 
world; with this event man arose as the being who is, because he knows. 
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REVIEW ARTICLES 


Jean-Claude Gardin 


PROBLEMS OF DOCUMENTATION 


One of the commonplaces of our century, stated either in derogation or 
self-congratulation, is to cite the extraordinary growth of human knowl- 
edge and the resulting enrichment of our universe during the past hundred 
years. The internal consequences of progress within the scientific field on 
the other hand are less moving. At most, complaints are occasionally heard 
about its obvious evils: extreme specialization resulting from the extension 
of research and the inevitable separation of discipline from discipline and 
of scientific life from daily life as well—a separation which generates tech- 
nical or psychological problems depending on whether one is more dis- 
turbed by the isolation of acts or the solitude of men; problems of com- 
munication in any case which, it is believed, admit of no real solution 
without the assurance of better circulation of information within the col- 
lective organization of research. 

In theory, such remedies depend on two different kinds of action: those 
which add new ways to the existing network, and those which transform 
the rules of use, the code, to increase the flow of traffic within a given period 
of time. Such are, in effect, the precepts of an elementary cybernetics, the 
importance, if not the practice, of which may be observed daily in the 
crowded streets of Paris. 

However, in the present organization of research, even first principles 
are often misunderstood. To combat specialization, separation, even aliena- 
tion—the word is not too strong when one thinks of the pathological 


Translated by James H. Labadie. 
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turn that specialization is taking today in some important fields of en- 
deavor—we have been generally content to develop the existing means of 
communication. Year after year, international congresses and bulletins 
multiply the exchange of information among the various disciplines, while 
works or conferences of popularization struggle to maintain some links 
between, as someone innocently put it, “scholars and men.” 

Now these remedies attack not the causes, but the consequences of the 
evils mentioned. Further, by a strange paradox, they themselves aggravate 
the situation they combat; for attendance at meetings and the reading of 
publications devoted to this beneficent crossing of the frontiers of knowl- 
edge mean effort and time which the scholar is unable to give to research 
itself within the frontiers; the final result is that the individual can keep 
abreast of the increasing body of knowledge only by limiting himself to 
an ever-smaller field. The remedies encourage the process whose evil 
effects it seeks to reduce. 

The problem of communication must consequently be approached from 
another angle, doubtless that of a second and more radical sort of interven- 
tion, changing the very organization of the network. But first let us analyze 
the facts. 

The work potential of the human organism is approximately fixed; on 
the other hand, the amount of work to be done is constantly increasing in 
every dimension. The relation between potential and amount of work has 
never been maintained except through the intermediary of a machinery, 
continuously adapted to new required operations. The distinction be- 
tween physical and mental operations is no longer valid; according to the 
needs of the moment, the tool may be machine or method, each basically 
nothing but a formal version of the other. Such being the case, the de- 
plorable dis-harmony between the measure of man on the one hand, and 
the increasing breadth of knowledge on the other, finally appears as noth- 
ing but a deficiency in machinery. Before sadly accepting the fatality of 
separation, we must be sure that all the instruments—machines and meth- 
ods—which might give man at least a chance of harmonious knowledge 
are being properly utilized. 

That is the aim of this study. It does not apply to the exact sciences, 
which for the most part have advanced so far that they have already dealt 
with the problems of methodology which we raise. Our concern is rather 
with humanistic studies, especially archeology, with which we are famil- 
iar. One soon finds in the present organization of archeological research a 
schema which is also valid for other sciences; in addition, recommendations 
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arising out of our analysis will readily lend themselves to abstract expres- 
sion, applicable to the specialized meanings of each human “ology”— 
psychology, ethnology, etc. 


The material remains of antiquity provide the archeologist with a body 
of material for study which has considerably increased during the past 
hundred years; this continuous growth poses problems of methodology 
which are all the more irritating in that they are obstinately ignored. 

The facts, however, are known; as discoveries multiplied, the objects 
were acquired by various museums, dealers and private collectors, so that 
it is no longer possible to explore them exhaustively. We turn more and 
more frequently to publications where these objects are pictured and de- 
scribed; but the publications have multiplied in turn, and soon the ob- 
stacles momentarily surmounted by reproduction are raised again by the 
multiplicity and variety of the publications. As a result the elaboration of 
bibliographical documentation on certain subjects is often as slow and 
costly as a visit to all the sites, museums and collections which house the 
objects themselves. 


This assertion usually draws the following answer: “Admitting the in- 
crease of material, tools of research are perfected at the same time so that 
the dynamic relationship between ever-increasing amounts of material and 
ever more efficiently trained minds is approximately constant.” This opti- 
mism soon disappears in practice; but its most serious fault is in masking, 
behind an affirmation which is theoretically plausible, the practical draw- 
backs of working methods which should be not perfected, but abandoned. 

What are after all these modern tools which are supposed to assure the 
man engaged in research that he has the necessary intellectual grasp of the 
growing complexes of facts? They are of two sorts: those which speed the 
acquiring of factual knowledge—catalogues, for example—and those 
which aim rather to guide bibliographical research—bulletins or analytical 
repertoires. } 


1. Bibliographies 
It is certainly easier today than it was fifty or a hundred years ago to 
assemble a list of studies relating to the subject one wishes to treat or to 
__ 1. This division is too systematic, for catalogues often lead to a bibliography, and vice versa; 
it is really less a question of two different sorts of tools than of two complementary functions of 


one diverse set. The exposé will nevertheless be more clear if this artificial but concrete aspect 
of the opposition is kept in mind. 
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understand. A growing body of printed material offers at best a summary 
of knowledge, and at worst a list of the documents which as a whole 
describe the current state of the material in question. 

These works have one inevitable defect: they become dated. No great 
harm is done if basic bibliographies obtained in this fashion can be kept up 
to date. This they can be, through periodical publications, particularly 
those which appear at regular intervals and include methodical tables and 
indexes; better still are those which, like bulletins and analytical réper- 
toires, are nothing in themselves but tables and indexes. 

Now these bibliographical works appear in most countries where arche- 
ological research is underwritten by public or private subsidy; in addition, 
UNESCO has in recent years generously favored their development, so 
that the problem of bibliographical orientation can be considered nearly 
solved. 

Few scholars, however, consider these solutions sufficient; where are 
they lacking? In quantity? To take but one example, few works or articles 
escape the attention of the Répertoire d'art et d’archéologie, a weighty publi- 
cation; but the répertoire would remain insufficient even if its field were 
extended or its system of classification refined. For the fault here is not a 
quantitative one; the inadequacy of the instrument is not in its shape or 
size, but in its form; and rather than being insufficient, the instrument is 
inapplicable, at least for a whole range of operations which the man en- 
gaged in research must still attack with the time-worn weapons of scribes 
and copyists. 

We want to be able to find, without great effort, the specialized litera- 
ture on a given subject. With this aim in mind, we must first situate the 
subject in relation to the different systems of classification employed in the 
bibliographies consulted. The ideal classification is obviously one which 
would enable us to establish unequivocal relations between its different 
headings on the one hand, and the multiple aspects of whatever the subject 
might be on the other hand. If the headings are few and the subject vast, 
each heading is followed by a long list of references, among which the 
reader cannot know which ones really treat the particular phenomenon 
under consideration; in this case the bibliography is perhaps complete, but 
it is not necessarily pertinent. If on the other hand the headings are numer- 
ous and the subject a limited one, then each heading lists only a few refer- 
ences, surely useful to the reader but omitting those which, classified else- 
where because of their title or their major subject, nevertheless treat par- 
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tially and perhaps importantly the matter in question; in this case the 
bibliography is pertinent but not necessarily complete. 

It would be complete if all the works cited and summarized were then 
analyzed into what might be called atoms of information—as in a very 
complete index—which would then appear under the different headings of 
the classification. If this method is impractical because of the effort and ex- 
pense involved, present procedures of bibliographical documentation are 
only an unfortunate compromise between the two needs, pertinence and 
completeness, which are practically, if not theoretically, contradictory. 

If the method is impractical . . . but is it? Yes, certainly, in the present 
organization of research; for if it were attempted, the material obstacles 
would be doubled because of an irresistible temptation to sin against rea- 
son: the analyst, breaking the written work into its component parts, 
would repeat in reverse the work done by the author. 

But why do we use the conditional, since this happens every day? Save 
for a few exceptional works provided with elaborate and intelligently com- 
posed indexes, books and especially journals, where analytical tables are 
still so rare, must now be dissected one by one, broken down into notes or 
personal file cards according to the classifying criteria and the particular 
interests of each reader. And what is so dreadful about this, it might be, 
and is, in effect, asked, since personal invention has this as its price and 
since without original documentation no creation is possible? 

This shows lack of understanding of the documentation under consider- 
ation, for in the last analysis the reassembled elements are essentially facts, 
identical on all reference cards, and in no way original since they are bor- 
rowed from a common fund of acquired knowledge. There is originality 
only in the choice and grouping of the data out of which personal, individ- 
ual thought is developed. 

The point of view, however, is open to challenge: are these facts, or do 
they merely have the appearance of facts, like those of, say, alchemy? The 
objection is surely valid when applied to certain fields of present-day study, 
let us take sociology for example, but it does not hold for archeology, 
which has the advantage of being concerned with concrete data generally 
accessible to direct and universal appraisal. There are even in archeology 
certain limits to the objective determination of facts, but they arise out of 
either a belated semantics which can be refined, or an advanced form of 
logic which doesn’t yet affect the structure of archeology. 
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In short, only a confusion of two different aspects of research obliges the 
individual to collect facts in a personal file? for any and all practical pur- 
poses, that is, with a view toward unforeseeable operations he will perform 
with them throughout his career. These operations should doubtless be 
personal, but there is no reason at all for the collection to be personal; there 
is indeed every reason why it should not be, as we now propose to show. 

The sin against reason mentioned by us above is not the only one of its 
type. As soon as factual documentation becomes the work and the prop- 
erty of scattered individuals, there is an extraordinary multiplicity of indi- 
vidual but approximately identical tasks, whose number and necessity in- 
crease proportionately with the discovery of new facts. The phenomenon 
then takes one of two equally revolting turns: 

First possibility: Individuals accumulate a wide range of information to 
be applied not only to a work in progress, but to a whole scale of future 
studies. Now among this information there is always much that is common 
to several researchers, so that each of them undertakes a job of preventive 
exploration largely identical to that undertaken in other times and places. 
Given the paucity of individual contacts between one country and an- 
other—and sometimes within a single country—and given especially the 
sanctity of private property, which opposes exchanges of personal infor- 
mation, these methods are responsible for a remarkable waste of energy. 

Second possibility: the scholar is sometimes content to examine current 
literature for the facts relating to his particular study. Thus personal docu- 
mentation takes on a justifiably individual character; but the advantage is 
soon lost, for in this case it is necessary to go through approximately the 
same literature whenever a new study is begun. If one thinks of the time 
required to perform this sort of task (scattering of works, inaccessibility of 
many journals, inadequacy of libraries, etc.) he will admit that this method 
is in no way preferable to the first. 

The two alternatives are equally open to criticism, and the refinement 
of informational procedures recommended above will not develop out of 
a research organization caught in such a dilemma; one who asks more in 
the name of reason will obtain, following these well-worn paths, only 
an increase in folly. 

2. It will be objected that he is not obliged to do so. But he is, in the present state of affairs 
which reflects the opinicn of many masters; a copious collection of these personal file cards, 
begun early and patiently added to throughout a EGcrime, is the secret of success. If “success” 


were given a somewhat broader meaning, this individual collection might not be so highly 
recommended; but this is said to be another question. 
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2. Catalogues 


We have shown the major source of the disadvantages listed to lie in the 
personal and private nature of a documentation which will not be mate- 
rially reduced by even the most elaborate of bibliographical tools. 

To depersonalize and collectivize the information would only partially 
solve the problem; we already have objective and public collections of 
archeological facts—catalogues—which are as manifestly inadequate as 
bulletins or bibliographical répertoires. 

Catalogues are collections of facts gathered and classified according to 
one or more common characteristics (function, form, date, place, etc.); 
this choice of group characteristics should permit any individual to find 
conveniently, anywhere and any time, facts relevant to the various cate- 
gories. It is thus possible to define an ideal classification for catalogues as 
has been done by us for bibliographical works; it is one whose headings 
correspond to the stable and communicable aspects—inter-subjectively if 
not objectively speaking—of the material classified. 

A truism? Perhaps; but then why, in contradiction to the truism, are so 
many catalogues bad books? For the moment, let us not consider those in 
which uncertain theories about relations heretofore considered accidental 
lead to classifying methods too personal for common use.* They are merely 
functional faults; structural defects are more serious, for they affect the 
value of good catalogues as well as bad. 

a) The most obvious of these defects springs from the very nature of 
the printed work: it becomes dated. And naturally it dates faster as the 
increase of archeological knowledge is accelerated. Since on the other hand 
a catalogue is most often the work of one man, its periodic revisions de- 
pend on the resources and the good will of the author; they usually stop at 
his death, either because no one is found to continue the enterprise, or 
because the latter is found to be no longer useful, and its general, unchange- 
able structure out of date. 

This fault disappears when the publication of the catalogue is entrusted 
not to an individual, but to a stable group, charged with keeping it abreast 
of new discoveries; this, for example, has been done with the Corpus des 
Inscriptions semitiques, whose authors have been named by the Institut de 
France since 1887. This is an excellent procedure, but one which cannot be 

3. The most ordinary of these, unfortunately, is the S gegion of documents in simple 


chronological order, where the chronology itself is based on an individual, and still question- 
able, interpretation of the documents themselves. 
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universally applied because of a second defect of printed catalogues, their 
rigidity. 

b) By this second defect is meant the force of inertia exerted by such 
works against any regrouping whatever of documents distributed among 
the different headings of a classification “fixed” on paper. 

Such a regrouping is a fundamental operation in research, repeated 
many times in the development of a synthesis, whose originality consists 
precisely in the establishment, by successive approximations, of well-rea- 
soned regroupings among the different terms of one or more classifications. 
When the latter are simple, the operations are too, and in this case the 
“open” printed catalogue, kept constantly up to date by a permanent in- 
stitution, is a tool perfectly adapted to its function; an example is cata- 
logues of relatively narrow range, where the material described is limited 
to only a few classification variables. If on the other hand a great number 
of variables requires a complex classification system, operations are con- 
siderably hampered by the rigid structure unavoidable in a printed work. 

Let us take an example. Suppose one wishes to publish a chronology of 
the prehistoric pottery of Iran. If he first presents the material in objective 
categories, as it should rightly be done, the following variables must be 
taken into account: place of origin, manufacturing techniques, forms, 
decorative processes, ornamental themes, and chronological periods al- 
ready established. Thus we have many classification criteria, each suscep- 
tible of being broken down into multiple elements which the author ar- 
ranges to his taste within a given structure. Depending on the configura- 
tion of this structure, facts relevant to a particular category may be 
grouped, or they may be scattered among subdivisions of more synthetic 
categories; the inadequacy of the instrument is seen in this latter case. 

This structure necessarily separates data which are heterogeneous from 
one point of view but homogeneous from another; if the reader at a given 
moment is interested in the homogeneity of the data, he must look for 
them under numerous headings, then regroup them. Indexes no doubt 
simplify this task of breaking down material in the catalogue, but the job 
of putting it back together in a different order implies tedious copy-work 
—copies of drawings, copies of notes pertaining to each drawing; the more 
synthetic the nature of the catalogue, and the richer its material, the more 
time-consuming and frequent this copying job becomes. 

The paradox—and it is a paradox to condemn the work of synthesis 
which all aspire to create—is only an apparent one. There are not a few 
organized structures in nature whose flexibility (here, adaptability to dif- 
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fering needs of readers) is inversely proportional to a certain degree of 
formal perfection (here, complex synthesis); it is not surprising to find 
similar ratios on the level of human organizations. This analogy not only 
permits understanding of the phenomenon, it also indicates the way in 
which one may hope to avoid the methodological obstacles it raises. 


A. Theoretical remedies 


In criticizing the inadequacy of the different forms in which archeological 
material is currently offered to the reader, we have twice before now sug- 
gested a sort of elementary atomistic theory, to be developed as new dis- 
coveries are made. Some works (open catalogues) and methods (analytical: 
indexes, bulletins, methodical tables) are aimed at this end, but never reach 
it because of the vices inherent in a particularly rigid institution, the book. 
Every book, or more generally speaking, every printed text, necessarily 
fits the fundamental elements of archeology—the atoms, if you will—into 
logical systems, if only into grammatical systems, where they are fixed by 
the mortar of words and clauses—the molecules, if you will—which 
seriously inhibit ready access and study. 

Grammar is certainly not directly responsible for the veil which publica- 
tion in book form ordinarily casts over the facts; but it cannot be denied 
that the desire to make a scientific work in archeology is still often merely 
the desire to publish a literary work, at least in that it must, in the 
opinion of the author, utilize the resources of grammar. 

Those engaged in research are not unaware of this obstacle, which they 
try to overcome by a continual dissection of books; but we have already 
remarked the astonishing waste of time required to perform this collective 
Penelope’s labor, where some endlessly take apart what others put to- 
gether. 

To sum up: the best present-day instruments of work are open cata- 
logues—works of permanent bodies who form teams charged with keep- 
ing them up to date—and, on the other hand, individual collections of ref- 
erence notes; but the first are presented in bound form (in every sense of 
the word), slowing down research, while the second, more flexible, unfor- 
tunately remain the exclusive property of their authors, all of whom per- 
form analytical functions which are largely identical. 

Would it not be possible to devise an instrument combining the mobil- 
ity of the reference file and the public nature of the catalogue, while retain- 
ing the advantages of both? To continue the preceding analysis, we see 
that there are theoretically two ways of obtaining this result: either the 
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successive authors of an open catalogue should compose not only books 
but also reference files, or isolated scholars should pool their personal notes 
and agree on a systematic sharing of analytical material. 

These two roads lead toward a common end; but each corresponds to a 
particular adaptation of working methods. 

This common end is a center of documentation no longer exclusively 
bibliographical, but factual, where several files would contain the concrete 
data that are the material of archeological studies. 

The roads of approach can be described as follows: 

a) In the one case, scholars are grouped to construct in a limited field an 
objective and public documentation arranged on file cards; they may in 
addition publish from time to time works of synthesis grouping all or part 
of this documentation into particular conceptual structures. 

b) In the other case, the individual documentation of each scholar, ina 
limited field, is communicated to a center which arranges it in a system of 
files available to all for consultation. 

These methods are in no way intended to substitute the blind collection 
of facts for the constructive inquiry into connections between facts; as a 
matter of fact this latter task is not affected by the task here posed, that of 
simultaneously constructing a practical documentation, uniform and pub- 
lic, and a theoretical synthesis, original and private. It is true that, carried to 
extremes, such a requirement forbids the publication of works whose 
‘thesis’ is all too obviously a mere veil cast over a collection of laboriously 
gathered facts. But why complain, since these same facts would be put to 
better use in the archives of a documentary center? The loss of information 
acceptable in a work of genuine thought is inadmissible in one of these 
“forced theses.” 

After all, from the preparation to the publication of any text whatever 
there is always a falling off between the quality of the information gathered 
(here quantity is but one particular aspect of quality) and the quality of 
information delivered by the author in the text. This degradation of informa- 
tion is completely independent of the theoretical value of the work; and thus it is 
seen that the degradation is unacceptable, absurd, when this theoretical 
value approaches zero. 


B. Practical recommendations 


The second of these possible methods of revising the present organization 
of research raises more difficulties than the first, for the following reasons. 
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In the first place, few individuals would willingly surrender to a com- 
mon pool a collection of data assembled with great difficulty,* where it 
might lie dormant for years, or others might snap it up and deprive the 
original collector of enjoying the fruits of his labor, a jealously guarded 
privilege. This sense of property is doubtless inherited from a time when 
the publication of archeological documents, a humanistic effort, was as 
much the concern of belles-lettres as of antiquities (cf. |’ Academie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres); the signed book was then the natural comple- 
tion of an undertaking by a man of taste, whether archeologist or man of 
letters. Today, the often uninviting character of archeological publications 
isa convincing argument for anonymity. Unfortunately, although the in- 
dividual is now aware of a certain banality in his contributions and would 
probably be willing to see them in the public domain, some universities 
keep the cult of private possession alive. 

In the second place, and partly because of this same resistance to change 
offered by tradition and by institutions, few individuals would consent to 
spend all or part of their time merely organizing a documentation gathered 
by others. “Documentalists” are simply not equal to the task; it requires 
more than plain common sense, that lowest common denominator of all 
effective organizing processes. In fact, the material itself dictates the proper 
form for the document, and, ideally, a perfect organization is consonant 
with a perfect understanding of the facts organized. The organizing of mate- 
rial should therefore be done by practicing craftsmen, in this case archeolo- 
gists, who are, today at least, unwilling to be “documentalists” for others. 

The first method suggested above for achieving a better organization of 
research works avoids these obstacles, and it is the one that can be consid- 
ered open today, within the very framework of existing traditions and 
institutions. Individuals working together in the study of a definite field 
will attempt to combine all useful aspects of the various informational pro- 
cedures being used today. Isolated scholars are to borrow not documenta- 
tion, but a method, analytical reduction, born of the need for effectiveness; 
from public organs of information they will borrow not methods, but 
documentation, born of the need for communicability, for publicity as we 
might say if the word had not acquired a new sense. The objective of such 
an association is neither a permanent sum of information nor a momentary 
synthesis of the knowledge acquired; it is rather both of these, since the 


4. The example of Marcel Mauss distributing his file cards to his elementary students of 
ethnology is often cited but seldom imitated. 
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documentation is constantly increasing, mobile but always public,’ as suc- 
cessive syntheses are printed, each based on a personal interpretation of 
documentation in a fixed state. 

Such works are of course the only justification for documentation; but 
these two aspects of archeological research—collection and construction— 
need not necessarily overlap throughout the lifetime of a single person 
(individual or institution). Experience shows rather that there are scrupu- 
lous collectors who can build only poor numerical sums, as well as capable 
constructors who lack the courage to collect suitable amounts of data to 
give their syntheses a certain permanence. It is true that between these ex- 
tremes a happy medium is always recommended; but it has not been dem- 
onstrated that more might not be gained by letting the individual act ac- 
cording to his own capacity and taste, instead of arbitrarily placing a pre- 
mium on a certain bivalence. In any case, this division of labor is not 
imposed on anyone, and the very centers of documentation which we 
suggest would facilitate rather than hamper the free choice of a happy 
medium: the collector would no longer be required to invent in order to 
have the right (that is, the means) to collect; nor would the constructor be 
required to collect only those materials which enable him to construct. 

This sort of organization not only benefits the active members of the 
association; theoretically it provides a healthier climate for the entire field. 
Scholars would no longer be able to operate according to traditional proce- 
dures; the very existence of an exhaustive and immediately accessible 
documentation should at least prevent him from publishing mere kaleido- 
scopic images of all or part of the same material, without great theoretical 
interest, for which others could more easily draw on the public fund of 
documentation. One is tempted to paraphrase an economic law in reverse 
and say that good public documentation chases out bad private literature, 
which is unfortunately true only in theory. In fact, bad literature survives. 
Suppose, for example, one undertakes a study of juvenile delinquency to- 
day in the large cities of France. He needs certain sociographical data on 
these cities (demographic and professional structure, etc.); formerly he 
would have consulted several more or less out-of-date works and brought 
them up to date by on-the-spot investigation. Today, the documentary 
service of INSEE (Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes Econo- 
miques) provides the needed information within a few days, and the indi- 


5. The “but” here is an answer to the opposite tendencies which characterize the documen- 
tation of the isolated scholar: mobile as long as it remains private, it becomes public only when 
ed 
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vidual can promptly turn to the real object of his study, the search for cor- 
relations. This is all very well, but the relative ease with which documenta- 
tion is obtained leads to excesses. Innumerable specialists soon arrive on the 
scene, each offering a personal reconstruction of the social reality so readily 
dissected; instead of fading away, the kaleidoscopic images multiply. This 
evil may be due to the novelty of the system or to laxity in the “require- 
ments for admission’”’; in any case, no one dares suggest that it be remedied 
by forcing every sociologist to conduct a regional population census. All 
things considered, this is often the situation in the field of archeology. 

Several functional aspects of these organizations must now be stated 
more precisely. First of all, their field of investigation is necessarily limited 
as regards space, time, and the material to be studied. However, the breadth 
of the field varies appreciably according to the nature of the research under- 
taken on the material, an obvious fact so often overlooked in centers of 
documentation that we must devote at least a few words to it. 

The usual aim of archeological inquiry is surely understood: to observe 
various connections among the documents gathered, which may be or- 
ganized into coherent systems of historical relationships, with or without 
the support of similar relationships based on other sources of information. 
The establishment of these relationships is accompanied by a provisional 
sketch of the areas of relative homogeneity, at least as regards the material 
culture, discernible in time and terrain. It is in this way, through successive 
approximations, that an undertaking essentially preoccupied with histori- 
cal relationships finally defines its own field of investigation. 

But this preoccupation is not the only one deriving from archeological 
documents. Occasional total antitheses between material creations of his- 
torically related civilizations, and likewise occasional total analogies be- 
tween material vestiges of civilizations which are, historically, clearly dis- 
similar, pose problems which are insoluble by historical analyses. To solve 
them, one must apply some atemporal solution—or at least one outside the 
idea of historical time—and suppose that certain groups of human facts 
either resist historical influences or ignore them, remaining or becoming 
the antithetical or homothetical ensembles which appear to the observer. 
Now that ethnologists, mythologists and linguists over a period of thirty 
years have little by little revealed certain structures underlying the various 
phenomena they consider, this hypothesis has become a less daring one. 
Archeology however, if not art history in general, has yet to submit its 
materials to this sort of examination. 
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This is surprising, for the forms of certain documents (vessels, tools, 
ornaments, etc.) readily lend themselves to structural analysis; obstacles are 
raised partly by traditional thinking, doubtless partly by a genuine attrac- 
tion of the instruments of work toward a single use, historical reconstruc- 
tion. This last aspect of the present situation is what matters here; for when 
a new apparatus is being devised, it should at the outset be given a form 
which not only facilitates the old operations but also permits the material 
to be submitted to the new investigations. 

It so happens that this need applies less to the nature of analytical reduc- 
tion proper than to the mobility of the elements of research within inven- 
tories. Historical and structural research use a fixed body of materials, but 
within a common documentation the arrangements of elements are vari- 
able; the selection of variable arrangements from within the common data 
must be an easy operation. For example, suppose a collection of potteries 
whose techniques of manufacture and decorative themes and procedures 
are characteristic of a precise historical area, but whose forms are atypical 
and common to several distinct regions. In this case, morphological vari- 
ables are only a secondary interest of the historian and it would be useless 
for him to classify them methodically for the whole area and surrounding 
regions. These same variables are nevertheless important for the structural- 
ist, who needs this classification in order to regroup the forms not accord- 
ing to historical but rational areas, in the sense that the classification of pure 
bodies is called rational. Thus the scope of a single analytical observation 
(here, the form of the potteries) differs in the two cases, and a single ele- 
ment of reality is considered on the one hand accidental and not pertinent, 
and on the other hand essential and significant. It is indispensable then that 
one be able to abstract at any moment from a documentation, which is 
provisionally limited, in order to orient it relative to other dominant ele- 
ments. 

The problem thus stated is not original; it appears whenever the volume 
of a statistical documentation approaches a certain level beyond which the 
operations of material regrouping become more complicated than con- 
ceptual organization. A balance is re-established by mechanization of re- 
grouping operations; most documentary centers (not bibliographical, but 
factual) today are tending to replace costly human handlers of catalogues 
and reference cards by machines—sorters, classifiers, tabulators—which 
furnish the desired information at less expense. 

It is true that the introduction of mechanical tabulations in an institution 
of archeological research is hard to imagine. Not that there is any logical 
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obstacle; for many categories of objects (weapons, tools, ornaments, etc.), 
the documentation would lend itself as ideally to mechanical reduction as 
does that concerning automobiles, industries, populations, etc. The ob- 
stacle is economic, or more precisely, psychological.® And it would be a 
utopian dream to try to impose an institution which no one is yet ready to 
pay for—neither those who would pay out of their pockets, taxpayers and 
public services which assume the cost of investment without direct, tan- 
gible benefits; nor those who pay out of themselves, that is, the scholars 
who would be forced first into a sort of temporary anonymity, then into a 
struggle for recognition, reoriented toward a triumph of quality over 
quantity. 

It is unfortunately possible to draw inspiration from processes of me- 
chanical tabulation without adopting the strict form of their most ad- 
vanced applications. Thus the construction of a basic document, not yet 
punched but perhaps already coded,’ the first step in the process, might 
form the initial objective in a rational organization of the selected material. 

These basic documents are merely analytical file cards relating to archeo- 
logical facts like those collected in any kind of research or established for 
the collections of certain museums; but these private file cards are written 
up according to different rules in each case, rarely conceived as work in- 
struments accessible to all comers. The basic documents of a public refer- 
ence file offer the following advantages: 

a) They are easily read, thanks to the material quality of both the docu- 
ment and its writing, which the individual lacks the means of perfecting to 
the same point. 

b) They are read universally, thanks to strict definitions of the elements 
assembled in the document, definitions which attempt to avoid the char- 
acteristic ambiguity of personal terminologies or phrasing. The use of 
codes or numbers corresponding to facts or groups of facts determined by 
collective agreement (an image or a definition) also facilitates the com- 
municability, if not the objectivity, of the facts catalogued. 

c) They are rapidly sorted, thanks to the presentation of material in an 
order that is uniform for all the documents of a single file. Grouping opera- 

6. “More precisely,” because whenever universal psychological opposition is no longer 
backed by an outworn logic, it cites economic factors which are in fact the result, and not the 


cause, of the opposition. This is the classic sap ap of resistance to investment in an econ- 
omy which is neither liberal nor directed, but merely protected against the hazards of growth. 


7. Coded, when it seems convenient to transcribe in numerical codes the successive values 


ofa particular characteristic of the material catalogued, e.g., code of vase forms, code of orna- 
ments, code of ceramic techniques, etc. 
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tions are not yet the rapid work of a mechanical sorter, but they are no 
longer quite so fumbling as those of one whose thought is constantly inter- 
rupted by reasoned choices made from heterogeneous catalogues. 

d) They are rapidly utilized, through the extraction (or photographic 
reproduction) of sorted cards, which avoids to a large extent the tedious 
copying of scattered information. 

It is difficult to give a less abstract illustration of the working methods 
we advocate. In fact, once the principle of the new organization has been 
adopted and a field of experimentation chosen, the procedures and rules of 
their application will never take just one unchanging form. 

Let us take as an example an inventory on file cards of the ornaments of 
Mycenaean pottery. This is the subject of a recent book which is excellent, 
but the source materials for which unfortunately exist only in the perish- 
able papers of the author, in the form of notes capable of being sorted, re- 
arranged, added to, etc. It would be obviously impossible to do any clas- 
sifying operation without a clear general idea of the different kinds of 
ornaments characterizing this pottery. The preliminary knowledge need 
not be exhaustive; even a simple methodical sampling can provide it, but 
upon this knowledge must be based the first rough sketch of a classifying 
system, gradually modified by the accumulation of facts. 

Choice of categories of phenomena to be reduced to reference cards, 
composition of the cards, structure and number of card files for each cate- 
gory—these are all problems whose solution then depends on the nature of 
the phenomena chosen. Similarly, the practical methods for public use of 
the documentation will doubtless represent compromises among the vari- 
ous needs, determined separately and from experience rather than logically 
and in advance. 

Abstract expression of the proposed operations permits us to grasp the 
limits of their application in the whole body of human knowledge. From 
ceramics to metallurgy, from sculpture to architecture, the phenomena 
studied are always partially reducible to elements of information, clear and 
stable enough to be treated separately like so many provisional variables; 
the sum of these elements gives a relatively faithful image of the phenome- 
na they serve to characterize. This is obviously a completely necessary 
condition for submitting the material to the processes of organization and 
investigation recommended above. More precisely, they become evident 
as soon as a science succeeds in isolating, within the mass of complex phe- 
nomena it observes, a large number of these elements or variables, out of 
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which it then attempts to evolve an increasingly economical system of ex- 
plicative factors, real or virtual. 

Thus it is not surprising that the sciences most advanced in matters of 
organization are those in which the facts studied lend themselves most easily 
to analytical reduction: in the human sciences, for example, the study of 
demography. True, the advantage has its dangers, for facility easily opens 
the way to arbitrary decisions: hence the alchemy of certain sociological 
systems; reasonable organization of research evidently does not end the 
need for reasonable ‘“‘researches.”” Not one of the tactical problems raised, 
once the strategy has been admitted, is essentially different, however, from 
those which individuals or organisms engaged in scientific research are 
trying to resolve today. And their attempts have been none too successful, 
as we have seen, because no tactic is any longer fruitful without some 
reorganization of strategy. 
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NEW CHINA AND CHINESE 


PHILOSOPHIES' 


China took greater pride in her “hundred philosophers” than in her re- 
ligions. Three principal footpaths can be distinguished within this forest of 
thought: Taoism, Confucianism and legalism, which Arthur Waley out- 
lines in an excellent work: Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China.? 
Western Marxists rarely speak of the legalists. It happens that in studying 
Taoism they touch upon Marxist dialectics (this is true of Thalheimer, for 
example): yi yin yi yang chih, wei tao—the alternation of yin and yang is 
Tao, Hegel told them. And then there is the pre-Marxist trinity: thesis- 
antithesis-synthesis. It was Confucius whom they found the most con- 
genial. Guilty of evidencing some predilection for Tao, Jean Grenier found 
himself accused of doing the people’s cause and that of the Revolution a 
disservice. “It’s a curious thing,” a Marxist-Confucianist wrote, “all these 
gentlemen remind me of the opera choruses that sing China is a charming 
country except that they sing China is wisdom and wisdom is Tao.” Now 
China is wisdom but wisdom is Confucius because “what persists of an- 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 


1. This article is a sequel to one by the same author, ‘New China and the Chinese 
Language”’ that appeared in Diogenes, No. 8. 


2. London, Allen & Unwin, 1939. 
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cient Chinese philosophy is its essential agnosticism. The salt of Chinese 
wisdom is a salt that comes from the earth.” 

From La Mothe Le Vayer,* who praised him as “‘the Chinese Socrates,” 
to Voltaire, Turgot and the other Encylopedists, the friends of the Con- 
fucianists in our country were actually always men of “reason” and some- 
times of “progress” (since they made of progress, if not a reality, at least 
a positive value). In his Précis of Chinese philosophy, Fung Yu-lan praised 
Master K’ung as the “first master” of the Chinese, first in time, first in im- 
portance, the one who tried “‘his best” to “reform the world,” a kind of 
“revolutionary.” Herrlee G. Creel also says, in his recent book, Confucius, 
that he believes Master K’ung to be an enemy of the feudal barons, a cour- 
ageous reformer, the one Chinese thinker who offers an equivalent of the 
“democratic” idea. 

However, to the unacknowledged but obvious amazement of the 
Marxist-Confucianists in France, to the embarrassment of Fung Yu-lan, 
Mao Tse-tung no sooner had taken over power than he announced a 
“struggle to the death” against Confucius and Confucianism. To honor 
Master K’ung and to read the classics became, in the space of a day, a 
“feudal” crime. 

In the space of a day, Fung Yu-lan, who professed to be a neo-Con- 
fucianist, published his retraction and then “Mao Tse-tung and Chinese Phi- 
losophy,” the French version of which appeared in La Pensée.* Although the 
Précis defined Confucius as “‘the Master,” and the Chinese philosophers in 
general as indifferent to epistemology, Fung Yu-lan, having seen the light, 
now could smell from afar an annoyingly “idealistic” epistemology in 
Confucius, ideas so wild that action and science are considered independent 
of each other, and the “practical” is regarded as of little moment—this 
same “practical” which we know since Mao Tse-tung® constitutes the 
“essential source of all knowledge.” In the space of a day, Claude Roy was 
thanking Mao Tse-tung for finally raising the leaden lid that Confucius, 
that most reactionary of philosophers, had placed over China: “three 
thousand years of lessons in resignation and obedience, the immutable mes- 

3. Francois La Mothe Le Vayer: CEuvres (Dresden, Michel Groell, 1757), Vol. I, Part I, 
pp. 311-24. 


4. Confucius, the Man and the Myth (New York, The John Day Co., 1949). Read particu- 
larly chaps. X, “The Reformer,” and XV, “Confucius and Western Democracy.” 


5. May-June, 1954, pp. 79-87. 


6. CGEuvres Choisies, Vol. 1, pp. 347-64, “A propos de la pratique” (Paris, Editions sociales, 
1955). One can see by this that the logician, the disciple of Stalin, more than yields to the 
strategist, the statesman. 
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sage of Confucius: remain where you are and bow down to the decree of heaven, 
all this is about to be snatched away, destroyed.” 

And yet it was in the works of the Confucianist, Han Yu, that I read the 
Biography of the Mason Wang Ch’ én-fu;’ and it is this same man who be- 
comes irritated when the Buddhist and other Taoist monks live like para- 
sites off of the workmen and artisans. “Why wouldn’t the people become 
indigent and thieving?” Faithful to Master K’ung, it is this same man who 
teaches that the wise man trains his spirit and his heart to “act.” This agrees 
with the views of a learned Sinologist, Herrlee G. Creel, who in his latest 
book, Chinese Thought, from Confucious to Mao Tse-tung,® declares that 
“Confucians, as far back as Confucius and Mencius and continuing over the 
centuries, have denounced the economic exploitation of the masses” (this 
is attested notably by Huan K’uan’s Discourse on Salt and Iron). When 
Europe, the quasi-socialist review, published in 1936 a translation of the 
chapter “Ju Hsing” of the Li Ki, on the conduct of the literate man, can one 
believe that Jean Cassou did not recognize in it a bible of the “feudal”? 

Alas, the history of ideas is woven with misconceptions. In condemning 
Confucius, Mao Tse-tung purposely confuses the philosopher’s thought 
with Confucianist orthodoxy and the temples of Confucius. 

After the persecution inflicted upon them by Ch’in Shih Huang Ti, 
Master K’ung’s disciples soon took their revenge, a vexatious one, since its 
consequence was to make them the favorites of the emperors under the 
Han. However, it must be clearly understood that those of the nobility 
who were punished for having mistreated their slaves during the reign of 
this dynasty, were so chastised in the name of Confucianist values and at 
the instigation of Confucianist advisers. Later on, under the T’ang, the 
system of examinations, whose mechanism Robert des Rotours has inter- 
preted for us,° accorded the lion’s share to the Confucianists. As for neo- 
Confucianist orthodoxy, which in diverse forms from the Sung dynasty 
on attempted to conciliate (eclectically rather than synthetically) Taoism, 
Buddhism and Confucianist teachings—it is sometimes compared (favor- 
ably or unfavorably) without too much impertinence to our neo-Tho- 
mism. After T’ai Tsun of the T’ang, who fixed for a while the official mean- 
ing of the classics, Wang An-shih, the quasi-socialist reformer, prepared 


7. Biographie du magon Le kou wen chinois (Paris, Geuthner, 1926), pp. 195-98. 


8. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1935, pp. 245-46. 


9. Traité des examens traduit de la nouvelle histoire des T’ang (Paris, Bibliothéque de l'Institut 
des Hautes Etudes Chinoises), chaps. XLIV-XLV, P.U.F. 
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“new interpretations” which the Emperor Shén Tsung decreed in 1075 to 
be the sole official ones. Then came Chu Hsi (1130-1200) who wrote his 
commentary on the Four Books (Lun Yii, Men Tzii, Chung Yung and Ta 
Hsiich). The Emperor Jén-Tsung of the Yuan included it in the curriculum 
of the state examinations and in 1313 he decreed that it alone would be 
considered orthodox. One can imagine to what errors, contradictions and 
compromises the philosophy of Confucius was exposed: “more Taoist 
than the Taoists, more Buddhist than the Buddhists,” the neo-Con- 
fucianists made use of Master K’ung’s name only with the greatest pre- 
sumption. And yet they did not refrain from so doing. 

Still less entitled to speak in the name of Confucius were those who wor- 
shipped him in the temples as an equal of Buddha or of Lao Tzit. That a 
few bad boys in the Chin P’ing Mei swore in front of the statute of Con- 
fucius to lead a life of disrepute and mockingly perverted his generous 
acceptance of the formula of fraternity itself—ssii hai chih nei chieh hsiung 
ti ye (within the four seas all men are brothers)—should not concern the 
Lun Yii any more seriously than it does the Gospel that some of the faithful 
pray God to make the atheist examiners of candidates for the bachelor’s 
degree blind to the errors of their pupils. 

Mao Tse-tung may ban the religion of Confucius, he may outlaw any 
official commentary, yet he will still have all the Confucianists on his side; 
but if, proceeding by “‘amalgamation,” he should jumble the anecdote of 
the Chin P’ing Mei and twenty others of similar value, with the teachings of 
the Lun Yii, then all the Confucianists of China, all those of Europe” and 
America will ask themselves if the head of present-day China wants to 
shatter the only Chinese thought capable of withstanding him. 

It is useless for the Marxists to say that “for twenty-five centuries, 
deified by power,” Confucius deserved this opprobrium: “‘the authoritative 
state has never had a better theoretician, nor the aristocracy a better de- 
fender” than he. Granted that they might have misled a few ignorant 
people; but what well-informed man would agree with them that the 
reformer plays the tyrants’ game? By attempting, with the aid of pleasure, 
gifts, or special treatment, to win the favor of the chiin Tzi, the truly 
literate man, “one does not affect his virtue”’; if one should do him violence 
and arrest him, “his conduct will not change”; one can obtain his friend- 
ship “but not force it,” “one can kill him but not dishonor him.” However 


10. In Geneva there is a Société d’Etudes confucéenes, Case 26, Grange Canal, whose 
Bulletins I receive: Nos 25-26, dated the fourth and fifth months of the Confucian year 2506. 
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tyrannical the government might be, the literate Confucianist does not 
modify his principles in any way." 

Confucianists until 1949, when they quickly modified their principles 
because they were eager to curry favor, Fung Yu-lan, and Claude Roy now 
confess that they usurped the title. Sun Yat-sen, whom they must respect 
in order to humor Mao Tse-tung,’ did not scorn Master K’ung. In the last 
chapter of his Confucius, Creel examines the influence of Confucianist 
thought on the “San Min Chu I, the three popular (or democratic) prin- 
ciples.”’ As smitten as he was known to be with Western philosophy, Sun 
Yat-sen nonetheless made use of the canonical virtues; he would readily 
quote a passage from the Ta Hsiieh, which seemed to him “a national 
treasure” of political philosophy, unequalled by any other nation. 

Moreover, some of the most influential among the Chinese communists 
consider Master K’ung as an ancestor, a precursor, the leader of the liberal 
left; before he embraced the Leninist orthodoxy, Kuou Mo-jo admired in 
Master K’ung the champion of the rights of the little people and the pro- 
moter of armed rebellion. And Kuou Mo-jo, the author of the Ch’ ii Yiian, 
not only figures among the most famous writers of today; he is at present 
vice-president of the Council of Ministers. A second vice-president of the 
Council, Liu Shao-ch’i, drew up a pamphlet to explain to the young 
Chinese How To Be a Good Communist: 13 “There are some people who assert 
that none can equal those revolutionary geniuses named Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Stalin. ...If one were to believe them, Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
Stalin were marked from birth with a mysterious stamp. . . . Of course 
not!” because in Méng Tzti,'* whom we call Mencius, it is written: “Any- 
body can become Yao and Shun.” Yao and Shun, the perfect emperors, 
the models for any great prince. This pamphlet, which should be trans- 
lated into French for the enlightenment of zealots, is packed with refer- 
ences to Mencius, to the classics, to traditional virtues: even when nobody 
is watching him, observing him, the good communist works for the party 
I recognize in this the pure Confucianist: “‘alone, in his home, a literate 
man observes and supervises himself.” This obvious sympathy for Con- 
fucianist thought that Liu Shao-ch’i demonstrates has struck all those who 
are closely interested in the Chinese evolution, and understandably so, 


11. Li Ki, Ju Hsing. 


12. “Is the Communist Party in agreement with the three principles of the people? We answet 
yes.” CEeuvres choisies, “Les Taches du Parti Communiste chinois” (Paris, Editions sociales, 


1955), P- 320. 
13. Pekin, Foreign Language Press. 14. Mencius, IV, 2, 32. 
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since the latter is supposed to be the most influential, after Mao Tse-tung, 
of the party’s theorists. Creel, on pages 256-57 of his Chinese Thought, 
David S. Nivison, in his essay on “Knowledge and Action in Chinese 
Thought since Wang Yang-ming,” Arthur F. Wright in “The Chinese 
Language and Foreign Ideas,” all agree that the text of Liu Chao-ch’i is 
an attempt to achieve a Marxist-Confucianist synthesis. “In recent years,” 
Nivison writes, “essays and pamphlets on ‘cultivation’ (hsiu-yang) have 
become almost a fad in party circles”; and Wright says: “Certainly Chi- 
nese Communist leadership has been greatly concerned to transmute Com- 
munist doctrine into guiding principles of self-cultivation. . . .” Even the 
Marxist-Leninist concept of struggle, of conflict (tou-chéng in Chinese), 
is being given an almost psychological and personalist meaning. Will this 
communist notion of ethics, much neglected in the west, come to us from 
China? Some serious thinkers believe so, and that it will owe much to 
Master K’ung’s teachings. 


To add to our confusion, the doctrinaires who condemn Confucius as a 
reactionary professor accept the Taoist philosophers with unexpected en- 
thusiasm. 

Several works have just been published which give us much to think 
about in regard to this mysterious Tao. Besides the first seventy pages of 
Arthur Waley’s book (Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China) which 
deal with metaphysics and politics in accordance with the Chuang Tzii, we 
can reread, in a new edition that is bilingual with juxtaposed texts, the 
earlier work of Weiger on the Péres du systéme taoiste:'’ Lao Tzi, Chuang 
Tzu, Lieh Tzi. Furthermore, Mr. Duyvendak published in the Dutch 
language and then in English a translation of the Tao Té Ching, while the 
Eastern publishing house of Adrien Maisonneuve gave us this work in a 
French version by the same scholar, with a revised Chinese text, and nu- 
merous notes. It proved so upsetting that the impious author’s life was 
threatened.'* Having reread these important texts, we must look at Le 
Taoisme by Maspéro and Fung Yu-lan’s chapters analyzing the three phases 

15. Studies in Chinese Thought, edited by Arthur F. Wright (Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954), pp. 140, 300. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Leyde, Brill; Paris, Belles Lettres, with the collaboration of Editions Sulliver, 1950. 

18. Tao Té King, Le Livre de la Voie et de la Vertu (Paris, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1953), with 


Chinese text verified and translated by J. J. L. Duyvendak, with his critical notes and an in- 
troduction. 
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of ancient Taoism. Once again and more than ever we wonder how it is 
that present-day Marxists, the very ones who disparage the Zen in Bud- 
dhism, continue to show as much singular tolerance for Tao as those who 
believe the Dalai Lama to be a champion of socialism: “As for the ordinary 
man whom you see on the lake near the river, who appears to be fishing in 
a flat barge but who, in reality, is indolently taking a sun bath, listening to 
the birds, watching the clouds float by and seeing neither the peasants 
busily picking rice nor the important functionary issuing orders, nor the 
old lady in the house—this man wants no traffic with all this activity and 
bustle. He believes that it is wise to remain quite inconspicuous, quite with- 
drawn and mute, to keep oneself strictly apart from worldly turmoil, to 
lend an ear to the small birds and the strong wind. Yes, this inoffensive 
fisherman is surely a Taoist.”!® Idyllic Taoist! It is true that Claude Roy 
knows the Tao Té Ching only through Father (Christian) Huang Chia- 
chéng’s translation, “a marvelous translation” it seems, “one which pre- 
serves the poetic accent, the great rhythm, the sententious lyricism of the 
work.” A translation that embellishes but retains nothing, it is the lan- 
guage of Mr. Pierre Leyris, a translation which all those who know both 
Chinese and Taoism find unacceptable. Thanks to it, the Chuang Tzi is 
contrasted with Confucius in the same way that the air of freedom is con- 
trasted with submission, that quasi-anarchical quietism is contrasted with 
rigorism. “I confess that always and in every instance I prefer the ethics of 
the birds singing in the heavens to what the master teaches to his kneeling 
serf.”’*! In annexing this Taoism which they only recently denounced, our 
Marxists feel obliged to distort it just as unfairly as they had twisted the 
meaning of the Lun Yii. 

Marxist-Taoists are fortunate. They do not even suspect a thousandth 
of the difficulties that an honest use of the Tao implies. They treat Lao 
Tzti, Yang Chu, Chuang Tziti as if they were historical personages; they 
treat the Tao as if there had not been a good half dozen versions of it. 
Actually, we know nothing of Lao Tzti; we don’t even know if he ever 
lived. Yang Chu’s identity has remained almost as vague. The genius of a 
writer that one can call, if one wants to, Chuang Tzii, colors so uniquely 
the Nei P’ien, the internal section of the Chuang Tzi, that it is probable that 

19. Clefs pour la Chine, pp. 240, 244, 246. Whoever does not know the Chinese language 


admires in Lao Tz# a “great rhythm.” Those who know the language are still looking for the 
real rhythm of this work. 


20. Ibid. 
21. Ibid. 
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this part of the work was written by a single great artist. Lao Tzii and the 
Chuang Tzu are merely “collections of Taoist writings and sayings, au- 
thored by different people at different periods.” For centuries it was be- 
lieved that the Chuang Tzii followed the Tao té ching, and the latter was 
supposed to have been written around the sixth century B.C. According to 
this, the old Lao Tzti would have ironically demonstrated to the young 
Confucius that the latter did not know how to govern either men or his 
thinking. Who would dare to perpetuate these hagiographic fables? Arthur 
Waley identified several schools of thought in the Chuang Tzii; Takeuchi 
Yoshio discovered several types of style and obviously contradictory ideas 
in Lao Tzu; Ku Chieh-kang deciphered in it a wealth of material written 
during a period that extends throughout at least three centuries. Yet, de- 
pending upon whether you fix the birth of Taoism in the sixth or the third 
century, the historical situation of the doctrine and its very meaning, from 
the Marxist point of view, must change. Trotsky, whom I questioned in 
Mexico about this very serious problem, answered me with a frivolity that 
I still find amazing: “How could a Chinese, living in a tiny field that just 
sufficed for his family, rise high enough to conceive of himself as economi- 
cally dependent on anybody in this world?” And it is for this reason that 
Taoism preaches anarchy! Why had he not read the ode of the Shih Ching 
which asks for “rain on our public fields and on our private ones”? Under 
the Chou, that is the dynasty during whose reign the beginnings of Taoist 
thought are traditionally fixed, the system of landed property, far from 
encouraging the peasant to anarchy, inspired him with a sense of solidarity. 

Since the land was divided in accordance with the ching system** (eight 
private fields in the center of which was a public one), the eight families, 

each of which owned a private field outright, helped without pay to culti- 
vate the public field whose output went to the state. Inasmuch as public 

granaries where food was stored for emergencies had been in operation in 

China ever since this very same period,”* Trotsky’s explanation of Taoism 

as an expression of the peasants’ selfishness is ridiculous! Why wouldn’t it 

be better to say, as Fung Yu-lan did, that the Taoist philosophy transforms 

the immutable rhythm of the seasons into the yin-yang rotation and that 
Master K’ung idealizes the immutable structure of the peasant family, 
which must live as a group? In effect, for centuries the Taoism of Lao Tzit 


22. Fung Yu-lan, Precis, p. 84. 


23. Cf. Henri Maspéro, La Chine antique (Paris, de Brossard, 1923), pp. 108-11, and Chen 
Yao Lung: Le régime agraire en Chine (Lyon, 1933). 


24. Cf. Liu Lien-tching’s thesis in the Greniers publics de prévoyance. 
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was expounded as a Platonic idea, as an eternal archetype. It is beyond 
understanding why Mao Tse-tung, who anathematizes the Confucianist 
formula Heaven is unchanging, the Tao does not change, encourages his dis- 
ciples to prefer to it another doctrine of the immutable Being, one which, 
of all the Chinese epistemologies, is certainly the most “idealistic.” Does 
he do so because he too believed that he could deduce the “‘second law”’ of 
Marxist dialectics from the Lao Tzi, that “of the negation of the nega- 
tion,” and derive from the yin-yang rotation a vague foreshadowing of the 
Natur Dialektik? Because he guessed the revolutionary meaning that the 
Duyvendak translation of tao k’o tao fei ch’ang tao would confer upon the 
Tao Té ching? If “the Way that is truly the way is other than a constant 
way,” if Taoism is the opposite of immutability, if it coincides with per- 
petual mutability, then of course, it would never cease to disappoint those 
whom Paul Demiéville ironically calls “the fine souls smitten with compara- 
tive mysticism’’;°° but it might offer to Mao Tse-tung’s faithful at least the 
shadow ofa reason: this Tao strongly resembles the ebb and flow of history. 

Moreover, one would have to be sure of the translation. Demiéville 
believes it contains dependable evidence, notably in the fourteenth chapter 
of the Chuang Tzi; but Creel writes me that he cannot agree with this, and 
he, too, refers me to the Chuang Tzi. I do not believe that our Marxist- 
Taoists have seriously questioned the six mysterious characters; they put 
their trust in their “inoffensive fisherman.” 

And so I ask them: how do you explain the fact that Ch’én Tu-hsiu, 
when he headed the Chinese Communist Party, deplored the power of 
Taoist thought among you, and that it turned so many Chinese away from 
Marxism? I ask them too how they reconcile their fondness for the Tao 
with their idea of a future paradise, the Communist paradise; like the Con- 
fucianists, the Taoist golden age belongs to the past when “nobody did 
anything, and everything happened by itself,” when no criminal had sub- 
dued fire, invented weaving, agriculture, the art of pottery or of masonry. 
The Marxists should go back to the Chuang Tzii, to the anecdote of the 
Taoist gardener who refuses to use an implement which a Confucianist had 
suggested and which would enable him to sprinkle one hundred squares of 
vegetable fields a day: “My master said: for a cunning invention an astute 
act; and an astute act means an astute heart. . . . It is not that I do not know 
of this invention, but I would blush to use it.” Would they still regard as 


25. Mao Tse-tung, “A propos de la Contradiction,” CEuvres choisies, Vol. I, p. 368; Fong 
Yeou Lan: Mao Tse-toung et la philosophie chinoise, p. 82. 


26. Review of Duyvendak’s translation, in Toung Pao, Vol. XLIII, bks. 1-2, p. 103. 
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inoffensive those gentle fishermen of the Chuang Tz when they came to 
know that, because technicians and other engineers had corrupted the 
hearts of men, it was important to “bind their fingers,” to “demolish their 
arches and their leads, throw far away their compasses and their squares.” 
What kind of aberration makes the Communist legislator trust men who 
deny every law and give their followers permanent, unconditional instruc- 
tions to sabotage? Never, as far as I know, has Leninism sought in either 
black magic or white the drug of immortality. What other preoccupation, 
that of Pao P’u Tz? Etc., etc. 

Would the Taoism with which the Chinese Marxists implicitly sym- 
pathize be that which Creel describes as purposive, something similar to 
active??’ Actually, in the confusion of primitive Taoism two incompatible 
tendencies”® can be traced. Sometimes they are not easy to distinguish, as in 
this text of the Chuang Tzit which asserts that the men of earlier days, the 
accomplished men, “‘liberally inflicted the penalty of death” (did they in- 
flict it easily, that is to say liberally? Did they inflict it with moderation, 
thus showing themselves to be liberal?). Elsewhere the contrast is defined 
more clearly, without ambiguity: very clever is the man who can find in 
the Lao Tzi any other policy than recourse to tyranny: “The saint, in his 
government, empties the hearts of men and fills their bellies, weakens their 
will and fortifies their bones. In this way he constantly makes sure that the 
people will be without knowledge and without desire, and that those who 
know will not dare to act.” “In antiquity, those who excelled in practising 
the Way did not use it to enlighten the people, but to bestialize them. The 
people are hard to govern when they know too much. That is why he who 
governs a country by means of knowledge is a scourge for the country.” 
One can quibble about Duyvendak’s rendition. Instead of “‘to bestialize 
them” Wieger translates “to keep them simple-minded”; Fung Yu-lan says 
“keep them ignorant” (in the sense of simple, innocent). Jean Grenier, who 
among the French writers doubtless understands Taoism more than anyone 
else and who certainly has had the most intimate exerience of it, also 
quarrels with Duyvendak’s version, saying it is more brutal than those of 
Legge, Stanislas Julien or Huang Chia-chéng. But I cannot ignore Paul 
Demiéville in the T’oung Pao; according to him it is “the most authorita- 


27. What we need in this instance is one word that would mean both intentional and active. 
We don’t have such a word. 


28. “Contemplative Taoism and purposive Taoism are not merely different. Logically and 


essentially they are incompatible.” Herrlee G. Creel, “On Two Aspects in Early Taoism,” 
Silver Jubilee Volume of the Zinbun-Kagaku-Kenkyusyo (University of Kyoto, 1954). 
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tive of all those that have appeared and that continue to appear in all lan- 
guages; one must from now on refer to it, to the exclusion of the preceding 
ones, as the only one “that takes sufficiently into account the recent prog- 
ress of philological exegesis.”® Jean Grenier concedes that the Dutch 
scholar’s theory would become acceptable if one could bring the text of 
Lao Tzii back from the sixth to about the third century.*® One can; one 
must, for a large part of the collection. Takeuchi Yoshio, Kuchieh-kang, 
Arthur Waley and Fung Yu-lan claim that the Tao Té Ching was compiled 
after the death, in the third century, of the man who is usually called 
Chuang Tzi. 

I do not wish to insinuate that the Chinese Marxists support Duyven- 
dak’s Lao Tzi and the active tendency, the Tao in inconstantia constans, this 
Tao which would herald the dialectical movement of nature according to 
Engels, which would justify totalitarian systems (as Richard Wilhelm noted 
a long time ago). Let us suppose, with greater fairness, that Mao Tse-tung 
does not care to alienate for the moment the apolitical dreamers and those 
strongly tinged with the kind of Zen Buddhism with which he compro- 
mises for the reasons already stated. The President of the Chinese Demo- 
cratic Republic doesn’t care a fig for the meaning of the first six characters 
of the Lao Tzi, for the content of Taoist concepts or intuitions. Not once 
does he refer to this in his philosophical writings, nor in his essay On the 
Practice, nor in the one On Contradiction. But, actually, Lao Tzti gave us the 
answer once and for all, and plainly: “he who knows does not speak; he 
who speaks does not know.” From which I conclude that the Marxist- 
Taoists who speak so much, who write about everything and more, have 
not read the Tao Té Ching all the way to that sentence in chapter Ixxxi, 
the last of the little book. If they have read it and thoroughly understood 
it, why have they not burned either their writings or the Tao Té Ching? 


The Chinese Marxists, concerned with their reputation for certitude, 
would do better not to invoke a doctrine whose essential vagueness is rec- 
ognized by Herrlee G. Creel, Derk Bodde and all those who have the 


29. T’oung Pao, Vol. XLIII, bk. 1-2, p. 95. It is evidently to this passage of the T’oung Pao 
that the American Sinologist Derk Bodde answers in ““Two New Translations of Lao Tzi,” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. LXXIV, No. 4, Oct.—Dec., 1954, pp. 211-17: 
“Two major points are abundantly clear: Why, on the one hand, these translations are so ex- 
citingly different from all previous Western study on the Tao Te Ching and open for it revolu- 
tionary new possibilities; yet why, on the other hand, they cannot be regarded as ‘definitive’ 
translations and fail to make the work of previous translators obsolete.” 


30. Review of Duyvendak’s translation, in La Nouvelle N.R.F., Feb. 1955, pp. 324-28. 
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slightest knowledge of it.*! They should find some other Founding Fathers, 
which is what Fung Yu-lan, in his essay on Mao Tse Toung et la philosophie 
chinoise, is trying to do. 

He discovers in Mo Tzii (around 480-380 B.C.) “the most eminent 
adversary of Confucius,” hence a highly estimable thinker who “attributed 
to experience all of its importance as a source of knowledge,” and who “in 
a meaningful way, emphasized the role of knowledge in the service of the 
practical.” The philosophers of the Fa Chia and their most illustrious fig- 
ure, Han Fei Tzti (280-233 B.C.), commend themselves to us also for their 
“epistemological materialism.” “To form a judgment without testing it,” 
Han Fei Tseu wrote, “‘is hardly wise, and to put trust in such a hazardous 
judgment is to go astray.” Here at least is someone who expresses “‘the 
ideology of the rising class,” that of “‘the landed property-owners,”” the 
“new force” of those times; it is not at all surprising that he inclined toward 
“materialism.” Finally Wang Ch’ung, the author of the Lun Héng, main- 
tained and even “developed” under the Han dynasty the “materialist tra- 
dition.” 2 

Under the mutilated name of “Wang Choung,” Wang Ch’ung equally 
seduces Claude Roy, who also invokes Wang Yang-ming (1472-1528 or 
1529): “A thinker like Wang Yang-ming seems very interesting to me 
because he already foreshadows the great themes of thought that are at the 
core of the European and Chinese Marxist works.” Besides Wang Yang- 
ming, the Communists can invoke Chen Yi-chouan (sic!) and Chu Hsi; 
mainly the latter, thanks to whose materialism the Sino-Marxist synthesis 
“will be achieved and will spread.’’** 

The works of Wang Shou-jén, called Wang Yang-ming, remain almost 
inaccessible to western readers, but they do have access to the work of 
Henke, to the thesis of P. Wang Tc’h’angtche, S.J., on this famous pre- 
Marxist philosopher. From them one learns that Wang Yang-ming ad- 
mires in the universe “a spiritual whole,” that “the extension of intuitive 
knowledge” is the condition of all philosophy. This too is the opinion of 
Fung Yu-lan in his Précis: ““The extension of intuitive knowledge became the 
key term of Wang’s philosophy and in his last years he mentioned only 


,, 31. “Dogmatic certainty is never appropriate when one is dealing with Taoism” (Creel); 
‘many . . . statements must probably remain veiled forever in uncertainty” (Derk Bodde). 


32. Cf. Mao Tse Toung et la philosophie chinoise, p. 82. 
33. Clefs pour la Chine, p. 238. 
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these words.’’** In spite of his conversion to Communism, Fung Yu-lan 
has not changed his opinion about Master Wang, that champion of “the 
idealist tradition of Confucianism,’® against which Mao Tse-tung and 
Claude Roy together wage a sacred war. As for Chou Hsi, this is the Eng- 
lish transcription of letters which, transposed into French, read Tchou Hi. 
But our Marxist-Sinologists are unable to perceive, beneath these two legal 
disguises, the same name of the same Chinese Chou Hsi; so that on page 244 
they applaud in Chou Hsi the representative of “materialist and democratic 
philosophy—solid, insolent and daring,” which they hope “will go far,” 
while on page 232 they execute in Tchou Hi the man responsible for “‘neo- 
Confucianism,” an ideology which, on page 237, plays the abominable 
role in China that neo-Thomism does in the West. In short, he is the worst 
kind of reactionary and the agent of the feudal barons. In accordance with 
your being known as Chou Hsi or Tchou Hi, the court’s verdict pro- 
nounces you black or white! 

Claude Roy and Fung Yu-lan are hardly more inspired when they annex 
Wang Tch’ong. In the days when he was still thinking, Fung Yu-lan lov- 
ingly saw in this writer “the greatest of the school” of the Ancient Texts, a 
Confucianist school if you please, an “iconoclast who possessed a remark- 
able spirit of scientific scepticism.” Always taking a stand against the 
stupidities of his times, he liked to think that he “shook current ideas,” 
that he weighed the pros and cons, that he maintained an even balance, like 
that of a supporting beam, and achieved perfect impartiality. The man 
whom Zenker describes as “the Chinese Montaigne” and not without ap- 
parent reason (if I am not wrong in linking, by my predilection for them, 
the two essayists), Fung Yu-lan® speaks of as a “‘materialist”! To transform 
Wang Ch’ung into a Father of Communism one would have to change 
him at least as much as Wang Yang-ming. 

But Mo Tzii? Did not this hero of the-love-that-embraces-everything 
preach peace? When I was twenty I read Mo Tzii with passion to confirm 
my own deep hatred of all war; I soon drew away from this fierce and con- 
fused mind who believed in ghosts, who demanded that one be “always in 
agreement with the superior,” “never with the inferior,” who, as the 
Grand Master of a religious and quasi-military order, decided whether 
his companions should live or die. A strange friend of men! I was able to 


34. Précis, p. 320. 
35. Mao Tse Toung et la philosophie chinoise, p. 85. 


36. Ibid., pp. 82-83, and Précis, p. 221. 
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see clearly what one might do to develop the Hsin Sheng Huo, but I could 
not really reconcile it with the theory (as distinguished from the practice) 
of Marxism. According to Mo Tzii, and I quote the Fong Yeou Lan of the 
period before 1949: “The state must be totalitarian, and the authority of its 
head must be absolute. . . . By simultaneously resorting to political and 
religious sanctions, Mo Tseu hopes to convert the entire world to the prin- 
ciples of the-love-that-embraces-everything.”’*” His disciples lived in re- 
ligious communities*® strangely confusing the values of the hsieh, those 
errant knights, with those of the most rugged ascetics (who went so far as 
to proscribe music and singing). Alarming people, and, for the Marxists, 
poor risks. 

Even more dangerous, if that is possible, were the doctors of the Fa 
Chia, realistic or methodical jurists and legalists. The most famous of these 
was Han Fei Tseu, presumably the inventor of “epistemological material- 
ism.” Also there were the author of the Book of Lord Shang and Li Ssii, 
Chin Shih Huang Ti’s minister. In Chinese fa signifies means, method and 
law (mei yu fa-tzii: it is not possible). The people of the Fa Chia suggested 
to the prince a safe way to govern: an infallible organization supported by 
a penal code. 

Fung Yu-lan, the Marxist, teaches that Han Fei Tzti tended toward 
“materialism” because he expounded the ideology of the rising class, that 
of landed property-owners. But Fung Yu-lan, the free and scholarly his- 
torian of Chinese philosophy, explains far better the meaning of and the 
reason for the realist school. At the end of the Chou dynasty, in the midst 
of the chaos of a declining feudalism, the rulers were not interested in the 
Confucianist virtues and felt the need, in order to preserve power, of ef- 
ficacious methods, “realistic” ones, the only kind capable of solving the 
problems that a period of upheaval presented. “Certain men” who had 
analyzed “‘practical politics,” who were called the fang shu chih shih, the 
“methodists,” offered their services to the prince. They received a warm 
welcome and were appointed ministers, sometimes prime ministers. Han 
Fei Tziti, who was a direct descendant of a royal house of the State of Han 
in Shansi, codified the “‘methodists’” philosophy; even I will admit that 
the “theory and practise” are still useful, “but only if one has decided to 
follow the totalitarian line.” 


37. Précis, p. 78. 
38. E. V. Zenker, Histoire de la philosophie chinoise (Paris, Payot, 1932), p. 194. 


39. Précis, p. 171. 
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Read the Book of Lord Shang, in the Duyvendak translation,” Waley’s 
fifty pages on the Han Fei Tz, and on the “realists,” * the fourteenth chap- 
ter of Fung Yu-lan’s Précis, and you will agree that this severe judgment is 
the only fair one: not that one fails to find serious thought in these Mach- 
iavellians who preceded the Prince. While the schools of Chinese philoso- 
phy pushed back their golden age and their courageous sovereigns into a 
more and more fabulous past, the realists consented to live in their own 
times. Just as in Han Fei Tz and, almost word for word, the Book of Lord 
Shang asserts that new times call for new values. When everywhere gov- 
ernment weakens and feudal ties loosen, it is necessary to create fresh ones. 
An art of governing (shu), which depends upon authority (shih) and laws 
(fa), will take the place of the allegiance owed by gentlemen. The prince 
has no need of Confucianist virtues. Anyone will know how to reign pro- 
vided his method is good. The prince commands: the severest penalties 
will keep these imbecilic masses, fascinated by authority and terrified by 
punishment, in submission. “Not only do we need very detailed laws, but 
the penalties they decree must be heavy.” 

This “method” will provide the prince with an aggressive people of 
workers and soldiers, the kind that wage lively and victorious wars: “It isa 
misfortune for a prosperous country not to be at war... . A prince who 
can get his people to delight in war will become the king of kings.” To do 
this he must rid himself of the aristocrats, the artisans, the merchants, and 
above all the moralists, because he who governs a virtuous people is con- 
stantly exposed to rebellion, while he who governs a wicked people 
“easily insures order at home and triumph in war.” The prince will make 
victory all the more certain by shamelessly doing things which he knows 
are repugnant to his adversary, and by dividing his subjects into small 
groups in which each one knows that he is “responsible” and “must in- 
form” against the others. 

By putting these proud principles into execution, Ch’in Shih Huang Ti 
unified the principalities. This merely cost the shopkeepers their shops, the 
Confucianists their heads, and instilled terror in everyone. But by a just 
reversal of things, which Claude Roy and Fung Yu-lan would do well to 
ponder, Han Fei Tzti, the emperor’s adviser, perished in the prison where 
Li Ssti, his colleague in “realism,” had placed him. As for the surviving 


40. Probsthain Oriental Series, 1928. 


41. Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China, pp. 199-247. 
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Confucianists, they were to recover their prestige under the Han dynasty 
and to triumph for a long time over their temporary victors. 


Because of his apparent inconsistency Mao Tse-tung finds himself the 
protector of two foreign religions, Islam and Buddhism, and the leader in 
China of a struggle “‘to the death” against the one Chinese philosophy that 
the sons of Han and the white devils have always identified with Chinese 
culture. Except for the fact that foreign policy enlightens us a little about 
his indulgence toward monks, it could be that Mao Tse-tung, in defending 
imported religions, pleads for his own saint. Read On Practise and On Con- 
tradiction, his two “philosophical” treatises. You will find in them not Chi- 
nese philosophy but an unwavering Leninist catechism. It proceeds by 
rather elementary questions and answers, the answers always coming from 
Marx, Engels, Lenin or Stalin: what Fung Yu-lan now calls a “definitive” 
solution of the “problem of the relations between knowledge and action in 
Chinese philosophy.” I really would like to know how, since Chinese 
thought is never involved. In the Chuang Tzi, in the sophists Hui Tzti and 
Kung-Sun Lung—to say nothing of all the other Chinese philosophers— 
there is more than enough to sustain a discussion on practise and contradic- 
tion. Nonetheless, Mao Tse-tung gives the impression of ignoring such 
thought because it is for him corrupted by “feudalism.” If he triumphs 
there will be an end for a while (for how long?) of the cultural heritage. For 
the present head of the Party reacts to Chinese thinkers in accordance with 
other motives than those of wisdom or of politics: didn’t he confess to 
Robert Payne that when he was only eight years old he already “hated” 
Master K’ung? Because of his love for Lenin? Because of filial rebellion, it 
is rumored, against a petty, limited, brutal father, insensitive to his son’s 
genius and who, in order to obtain his passive obedience, always quoted 
Confucius or some saying of the school to him. Who doesn’t understand 
the little Mao and his revolt? The President of the Chinese Democratic 
Republic refuses to forget the grievances of the young Mao. He nurtures 
his rancor and, to satisfy it, renounces his past, one of the richest ever 
known. What weakness and what a mistake! 

I sometimes wonder what Han Yii would think in 1955. Wouldn’t he 
write to Mao and respectfully point out that Marx, Lenin, and Stalin, a 
German, a Russian, and a Georgian, are perhaps not among the most quali- 
fied Chinese to serve as models for the body, the heart and the spirit of the 
sons of Han? It seems to me I can hear him: “Your August Wisdom would 
not lower itself to this kind of credulity.” “Yes, you organize this amazing 
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spectacle only for the joyous amusement of your fine capital. . . .” But I 
realize that literate Confucianists form a body of intellectuals, of specialized 
functionaries, and that, in ancient China, they played a role analogous to 
that which the Party now assumes.*? A Confucianist Party would be a dan- 
gerous competitor for the Communist Party, all the more so because the 
ethics of the Chiin Tzi, that of the accomplished man, orders him to raise 
his voice and to do so without any consideration of the consequences. “The 
best Confucians have always spoken out fearlessly for what they believed 
to be right, whether the cost might be exile, prison or death.” * 

Numerous are the authors of the Ku Wén who have well deserved to be 
called Chiin Tzii. Quite recently, Wén I-to, the most famous annotator of 
the classics, preferred to die rather than to express approval of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s policy. The Confucianist, Fang Hsiao-ju owed it to himself not to 
draw up a defense of Ch’eng Tsu, the usurper. If he preferred to die and 
did so rather than dip his pen in a lie, the Party is not wrong to beware of 
Confucianist historians. What disciple of Master K’ung would agree to 
write the history of China in accordance with Stalinist norms? “It is under- 
standable that a regime which invokes Marxism-Leninism,” I wrote in 
1950, ‘‘should decide to eliminate from China the doctrine of Confucius: 
does the white man of today realize the worth of this aristocratic radical- 
ism, of this modest rationalism that had confidence in itself and in human 
nature? More and more numerous are the French moralists who imitate the 
chéng ming, and the doctrine of correct denominations; there is even an Ameri- 
can Sinologist, Herrlee G. Creel, who, in Confucius, the Man and the Myth, 
honors in Master K’ung the only teacher of men who would like to be free 
but governed; the only theoretician of a Western type of socialist democ- 
racy.” ** Couldn’t they have put Confucius to sleep? Did they have to 
slander him, accuse him of “feudalism”? Yes, without doubt, if he is so 
close to the heart of the masses, if he sticks so powerfully to the spirit of 
Kuou Mo-jo and of Liu Shao-chi. 

May free discussion, which we are assured animates the life of the Party, 
permit the two vice-presidents to enlighten Mao Tse-tung! We wish 
present-day China the good fortune of a new Chu Hsi (ofa Saint Thomas, 
of a Pére Teilhard de Chardin, of a Diderot, let us say) who might at last 


42. George E. Taylor understood that the Chinese Communist Party ‘“‘stems from the 
traditional bureaucratic leading class.” 


43. H. G. Creel, Chinese Thought, p. 180. 


44. Les Ecrivains illustres (Mazenod, 1951), Vol. I, p. 229. 
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succeed in achieving the synthesis we hope for between the best of the 
yellow man’s past and the least bad of that the West can contribute. J. R. 
Levenson“ has deplored the miscarriage of empiricism in the thinking of 
the sons of Han, but the West will know how to fertilize it afresh. I know 
nothing of this hero about whom I dream except that he will scarcely re- 
semble the zealots who, in order to serve the present master (and serve him 
poorly), insult Confucius, misconstrue the Tao, sweep away truth and in- 
voke a few brutes in their favor. I see him rather with the features of a Chiin 
Tzi, of a Han Yii, as someone who, at the daily risk of his life, considers 
his country’s needs without worrying about whether he pleases or dis- 
pleases. Only the “realists” were able to imagine the end of the Chou. 
This, unfortunately, is true. Is it written that only the “realists’’ will con- 
ceive the present era? The Confucianist, too, “must live with his times,” 
but he believes in the virtues of virtue and example. May a descendant of 
either the line of Kouo Mo-jo or of Liu Shao-chi soon express himself. 
Then Creel’s expectation will be realized: then we will see China recon- 
ciled and Master K’ung celebrated as the precursor of Marx, Lenin, Mao 
Tse-tung:** a strange precursor and a precious one, since he would rectify 
the errors of his heirs; his vocation would still be to rise and contradict the 
prince each time that the prince is wrong. 


45. The Abortiveness of Empiricism in Early Ch’ing Thought. 


46. Chinese Thought, p. 257. 
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Eveline Lot-Falck 


Le Culte de l’Arbre dans l’Inde ancienne. 


BY ODETTE VIENNOT 


(Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1954.) Vol. LIX of the Annals of the Guimet 


Museum. Pp. 289, 16 plates. 


The “Tree” in the literature and plastic 
art of India is an enormous subject 
which would surely have discouraged 
anyone who lacked the author’s wide 
erudition. When source material in the 
original is not available, Mme. Viennot 
turns to the best available translations; 
her knowledge of Sanskrit insures care- 
ful verification and full understanding 
of the admirable texts cited. The writ- 
ten document complements and clari- 
fies the illustrative material. 

An archeologist first of all, the au- 
thor excels in the analysis of art objects. 
Now a good description requires a long 
apprenticeship and qualities hardly sus- 
pected by the non-specialist. Appropri- 
ate terminology is a necessary, but not a 
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sufficient, condition. The object must be 
made real and visible without recourse 
to fantasy: description must be neither 
drily hermetic nor effusively lyrical. 
Descriptive ability springs from “read- 
ing” ability; an archeological object is 
deciphered like hieroglyphic or cunei- 
form writing, which requires a key. 
Finally, through comparative analysis 
involving typical motifs and details, the 
object, fully realized, takes its place in 
the history of civilization, here filling in 
a gap, there suggesting a possible rela- 
tionship. Mme. Viennot has read 
widely in both texts and objects; a “mu- 
seum hand,” she knows the feel of 
archeological objects. Like her master, 
Przyluski, she calls upon other dis- 
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ciplines in seeking to extend the hori- 
zons of archeology. And what school 
could have better taught her the inter- 
pretation of symbols? 

These qualities are striking even in 
the introduction, where the author de- 
scribes the oldest and already numerous 
representations of the tree in the pre- 
Aryan civilization of the Indus; she then 
traces the themes as presented on Meso- 
potamian and Cretan seals. 

Two plans were possible—chrono- 
logical or thematic. The author chose 
the first, simpler and apparently more 
logical. An inevitable disadvantage are 
the repetitions which, interrupting the 
development, threaten the book’s unity. 
Comparisons of Vedism, Brahmanism, 
and Buddhism are neither as frequent 
nor as fully developed as one might 
wish. The most important, if not the 
most fully developed, subjects of the first 
section are the tree of the world and its 
substitute, the sacrificial stake, in Vedic 
sacrifice. They are treated a bit summa- 
rily. Odette Viennot finds nothing to 
add to the work of Mircea Eliade on the 
axis of the world; when she leaves her 
own field, archeology, she seems to 
lack assurance. She does not attach great 
importance to the inverted position of 
the sacred fig-tree, commented on by 
René Guénon: “The root is up because it 
represents the origin and the branches 
are down because they represent the 
development of the manifestation; the 
figure of the tree is upside down because 
the analogy, here as everywhere else, 
should be inversely applied.”! Com- 


1. Man and His Becoming According to the 
Vedanta (London, Luzac, 1945); L’Homme 
et son Devenir seldon le Védanta (Paris, Bos- 
sard, 1925), p. 68, n. I. 


parison with the ash-tree (not the oak) 
Yggdrasil is not so evident. Each indeed 
figures as a tree of the world, but they 
operate on different levels of human 
thought. 

Later Brahmanism furnishes hardly 
any new elements. A tendency toward 
anthropomorphism is noted in Bud- 
dhism. Much more at home in this sec- 
ond part, visibly attracted by the human 
side of Buddhism, the author traces the 
tree in the biography and iconography 
of Buddha. The delighted reader fol- 
lows the author from the gesture of 
Maya, still one of the magic fecundity 
rites, to the final Illumination, where 
the tree of Bodhi opens up a meta- 
physical universe. These pages are 
marked by a knowledge of schools and 
styles even more sure than in the pre- 
ceding chapters. Mme. Viennot sum- 
marizes very subtly the evolution of 
themes: “Everything makes it appear as 
though a theme had to attain a certain 
maturity . . . before it is endowed with 
symbolic meaning. . . . Later, being as 
it were drained of its deep significance 
by the very use to which it is put, it is in 
turn rejected in favor of another” (p. 
155). The book unfortunately ends ab- 
ruptly; the reader is left to provide a 
conclusion. With rigorous scientific 
probity but excessive reserve, Odette 
Viennot bows too often to judgments 
which she considers to carry more au- 
thority than her own. We would like 
to see more of the author in a book re- 
sulting from such a long, patient effort. 

The choice of texts is excellent, the 
documentation exhaustive. This very 
abundance somewhat affects the clarity 
of the exposition. Certain of the texts 
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need a whole volume of commentary in 
themselves and judicious pruning 
would have cut the material down to 
more manageable size. The author 
might then, however, have been ac- 
cused of tampering too freely with the 
landscape. Wishing to treat every as- 
pect of her subject, she naturally had to 
present an abridged version which does 
not fully exploit its riches. We find our- 
selves somewhat disappointed in that 
our desire for fuller development, clear- 
cut conclusions, and the personal the- 
ories of the author remains unfulfilled. 

This uneasiness probably stems from 
the title, for the book does not really 
deal with a “cult.” “Representations of 
the tree” would summarize its contents 
better, but Odette Viennot may have 
wished to avoid too narrow a title, such 
as Le Tréne et son Symbolisme by Jean- 
nine Auboyer, another disciple of 
Przyluski. Relatively more limited and 
thence easier to handle, that work? also 
marks an effort to escape the bounds of 
pure archaeology. Plastic and religious 
representations balance each other har- 
moniously in Mlle. Auboyer’s book. 
A strong personality, she also draws on 
texts and expresses herself more fully, 
although her Throne, remarkable as it 
may seem, might have been brought 
even more clearly into focus. Throne 
and Tree join as part of the sacred mi- 
crocosm of which they are “the essen- 
tial components” (pp. 57, 59). 

The very idea of Odette Viennot’s 
book may have been inspired by 
Przyluski’s the Grande Déesse.* The 


2. Le Tréne et son Symbolisme dans I’ Inde 
ancienne (Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1949). 


3. Paris, Payot, 1950. 
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Tree and the Goddess-Mother are origi- 
nally united in the common notion of 
fecundity. Przyluski sees in the most an- 
cient figurations of the tree a substitute 
for the Great Mother; this thesis is 
adopted by his pupil. Although some of 
his points are open to question, Przylu- 
ski is fully in command of his subject. 
He traces the growth-decadence curve 
of the Goddess-Mother: fecundity “at 
first unisexual is then shared between 
the two sexes” (p. 160), the male wins 
out, the Great God supplants the Great 
Goddess. Oversimplifying in the ex- 
treme, we would say that Przyluski 
took the archeological object as his 
point of departure but went beyond it, 
and that in spite of everything Jeannine 
Auboyer is more archeologist than 
ethnologist. As for Odette Viennot, she 
has remained even closer to, and re- 
tained a very fine sense of, the object it- 
self. 

Far from failing to recognize their 
interdependence, Odette Viennot fol- 
lowed plastic better than religious evo- 
lution, but in India more than anywhere 
else she necessarily encountered almost 
insurmountable difficulties. We see the 
tree both in its primitive representations 
and transposed into the highest realm of 
philosophical speculation, both of these 
in several religious systems. Thus we 
are constantly called upon to shift our 
point of view, the various levels are not 
sufficiently differentiated, there is a lack 
of perspective. Vegetalist and meta- 
physical interpretations operate side by 
side. By what stages did the avatar fig- 
tree progress from the Great Goddess to 
the Tree of Knowledge filling the uni- 
verse? How did the two birds which 














began as acolytes of the Great Mother 
become the symbol of Action and 
Knowledge? Finally, desiccated by 
philosophical commentaries, the tree 
becomes a mere figure of rhetoric, and a 
necessarily limited repertory of symbols 
brings the same images to the minds of 
both Christian and Brahman theologi- 
ans. 

Such a work, to be well done, called 
for the erudition of not only an arche- 
ologist, but also that of an ethnologist, a 
linguist, a religious historian, a philoso- 
pher, even a theologian. While it is 
healthy, even indispensable, to break 
down the barriers between disciplines, 


strong specialization remains the first 
condition of all serious work. Only a 
few exceptional minds, Przyluski, Gra- 
net, Dumézil among them, have suc- 
ceeded in mastering several of these dis- 
ciplines and achieving a real synthesis. 
They have blazed new trails. It is a 
pleasure to note that they have pro- 
duced some disciples. While the effort 
of Odette Viennot may have surpassed 
her strength, it is nevertheless of great 
value. Her book provides the ethnolo- 
gist as well as the archeologist with 
both a precious documentary source 
and material for much fruitful reflec- 
tion. 
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Notes on the Contributors 


EuGENE ANDERSON, who defines the 
place of the individual in the culture of 
industrialism, is at present professor of 
European history at the University of 
Nebraska, and will join the staff of the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
next year. He has published: National- 
ism and the Cultural Crisis in Prussia 
1806-15 (New York, Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1939); The Humanities in the Ger- 
man and Austrian Universities (Washing- 
ton, D.C., American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1950); Process versus Power: 
Studies in Modern Culture (Lincoln: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, 1954); The 
Social and Political Conflict in Prussia 
1858-64 (Lincoln, University of Ne- 
braska Press, 1954). 


ALFRED MErrAux, of Swiss origin, 
trained in France as an ethnographer, 
has spent nearly his entire career study- 
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ing the Indians of South America. He 
was ennabled, through a call to establish 
an institute of ethnographic research in 
northern Argentina, to make a close 
study of the Indians of the Chaco forest 
and of the Andean high plateau. In 1936 
he assumed charge of an ethnographic 
and archeological mission to the Easter 
Islands. He has been attached to the 
Bishop Museum of Honolulu and has 
taught at California and Yale Universi- 
ties. As associate director of the Institute 
of Social Anthropology, he was for sev- 
eral years a member of the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington, D.C. In 1946 
he was named director of the studies 
and research section of the department 
of social affairs of the United Nations and 
later became affiliated with the depart- 
ment of social sciences of UNESCO. 
For two years, under the auspices of 
UNESCO, he directed a vast anthropo- 




















logical study in the Marbial valley in 
Haiti and was able, at the same time, to 
complete his previous research in the 
yoodoo cults. He has produced many 
works on the Indians of South America, 
two on the Easter Islands, and numer- 
ous studies on Haitian ethnography. 


RenE SCHAERER was born in Switzer- 
land in 1901 and studied in France and 
Germany. He wrote his doctoral thesis 
on the subject: Epistémé et Techné. Etude 
sur les notions de connaissance et d'art d’ Ho- 
mere 2 Platone and has been professor of 
philosophy at the University of Geneva 
since 1953. His principal publications 
are: La question platonicienne. Etude sur 
les rapports de la pensée et de l’expression 
dans les dialogues. ““Mémoires de |’Uni- 
versité de Neuchatel et Paris” (Paris, 
Vrin, 1938); Dieu, homme et la vie 
daprés Platon (Neuchatel, Etre et Pen- 
ser; Paris, La Baconniére, 1944); Les 
philosophes et la réalité (Neuchatel, Uni- 
versité de Neuchatel, 1950). 


Manis Srerser, psychologist, novelist, 
and essayist, was born in 1905 in Za- 
blotow, Poland. He has worked, as a 
student and assistant, with Alfred Adler, 
founder of the school of individual 
comparative psychology. Among his 
publications are: Alfred Adler, der 
Mensch und seine Lehre; Psychologie der 
Krise; Analyse der Tyrannis; Das Un- 
gliick, begabt zu sein. 


Francisco Romero has taught philoso- 
phy at the Universities of Buenos Aires 
and La Plata. He is a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences and of the International Institute 


of Philosophy, editor of the Biblioteca 
Filosofia, and was for a number of years 
editor of the review Realidad. He has 
published numerous books, among 
them: Filosofia contemporanea (Buenos 
Aires, Losada, 1941); Filosofia de iq per- 
sona (Buenos Aires, Talleres graficos de 
la editorial “Radio Revista,” 1938); 
Filosofia de ayer y de hoy (Buenos Aires, 
Argos, 1947); Papeles para una filosofia 
(Buenos Aires, Losada, 1945); Teoria 
del hombre; Estudios de historia de la ideas 
y Ubicacién del hombre (Buenos Aires, 
Columbia, 1954). His theories have 
been studied widely in the United 
States both in reviews and in a volume 
of the series Modern Authors, published 
by Columbia University. 


J.-C. Garin is a young Parisian, stu- 
dent of sociology at London and Paris, 
and of Iranian literature and history at 
the national school of oriental languages 
in Paris. He was a member of the 
archeological delegation at Beyrouth in 
1953-54 and research attaché to the Na- 
tional Center of Scientific Research in 
1954-55. Works about to appear in 
print include two studies on the archaic 
Musulman ceramics of the Afghanistan 
sites of Bust and Bamiyan; a study on 
the figurines and potteries of Bactres in 
Afghanistan, from the excavations of 
1947-48, the latter in the collection 
“Mémoires of the French archeological 
delegation in Afghanistan.” 


Ex1ea Ee is a professor, novelist and lit- 
erary critic, at present affiliated with the 
Faculté des Lettres at Montpellier. He 
has taught language and literature at the 
University of Chicago and at the Uni- 
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versity of Alexandria, and was on the 
staff of Temps Moderns from 1946-52. 
Among his published works are Six 
essais sur trois tyrannies (Paris, Fontaine, 
1947); Le Mythe de Rimbaud, and Rim- 
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baud (with Yassue Gauclerc) (Paris, 
Gallimard, 1936). He continues, in this 
issue, a comparison of New and Old 
China, which he began in Diogenes, 
No. 8. 
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